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by a finewy arm. The brain, where entered the 
eager fteel, rufhed bloody to the earth from the wound. 
His ftrength is at once unbraced. He dropt the foot 
of the flain on the ground: on his face he fell on Pa- 
» troclus; prone he lay, in death, on the dead **°. 


“Bur Heétor launched on the godlike Ajax his 
fpear, that thone bright asit flew, Ajax faw the gleam= 
ing ftcel as it came; and, inclining, avoided its point: 
but the fpear fell on warlike Schedius, the magnani- 
mous fon of Iphitus, by far the braveft of all the Pho- 
ceans. Him the hero ftruck in the throat: through 
his fhoulder appeared, in blood, the eager point of the 
fatal lance: refounding he fell to the earth; over his 
body crathed harfhly his arms. And Ajax ftruck the 
warlike Phorcys, the fon of Phznops, illuftrious in 
arms. Through his body pafled fwiftly the lances 
the fteel broke the cvirafs in twain, and mixed its 
point with the entrails behind. Extended large he lay 
on the earth, and grafped the duft with his dying 
hand*5*, 


Tue foremoft of the ranks of the foe give way: 
illuftrious Heétor himfelf retires. Loud fwell the 
fhouts of the Argives: they drag the flain heroes aways 
Phorcys and the valiant Hippothous. From their 
bodies they tore their arms. Then had the Trojans in 
flight, driven headlong before the Argives, afcended 
to lofty lion; then the Argives had won renown, by 
their own proper courage and force, if Apollo had not 
roufed /Enecas to battle. Bounding forward in his 
arms, he ftood far advanced beyond the line; and the 
‘Trojans turned their face from fhameful flight: they 

250. Id. ibid. * From the fertile Lariffa far,” adds Homer :* (Iliad. 
fib. xvii.) Hence we learn, that a Pelafgian colony had been there 
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with force his’ bright fpear: he ftruck Léocritus, the 
gallant friend of the great Lycomedes. | Before the 
flain Lycomedes ftood in ftcel: he launched his bezm- 
ing {pear on the foe; he ftruck the thepherd of his 
people, brave Apifiion. Through his liver rushed 
eager the lance; ftraight his limbs are unbraced in 
death. From the fertile Pacon he came ; and, next to 
the great Afteropzus, he was the braveft of his peo- 
ple in fight 7. 


« Hr, as he fell in his blood, pitied the mighty 
Afteroprus. Right onward he urged his courfe, ready 
to launch his fpear on the Argives; but no opening 
appeared for his fteel, Covered over with their buck- 
Jers they ftood: they formed a circle round the fallen 
Patroclus, and ftretched forward to the Trojans their 
fpears.. Through their lines rufhed the godlike Ajax. 
He urged them to the battle with words, with deeds he 
urged them to fight. He permitted none to retreatfrom 
the dead 5 none to ru/b forward from his line on the foes 
He commanded all to ftand firm; to clofe round his 
fpear their clofe ranks: hand to hand to urge their 
bright points **’. Such were the orders of mighty 
Ajax. The earth is drenched with purple bloods 
heaps on heaps fink'the foe to the ground. ‘The ‘Tro- 
jans, with their allies renowned, fell mixed with the 
falling Argives. Nor the latter urged the fight with. 
out blood, though fewer they funk.in death, They 
remembered the words of the chief: clofe-compacted 
the warriors ftood; and warded off death by their mu- 
tual aid ***. 


“ 'Tuus fought the foes on the field, with all the 
rage of devouring flames. Deep darknefs involved the 
52. Id. ibid 253. Hom, iad. ubi fap. 
954, 1d. ibid, 
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fight; in acloud ftood concealed the foes; who pufhed 
their {pears through blood and death, round the fallen 
fon of Menztius***. The other warriors. of lofty 
‘Troy, and the Argives, bright-covered with mail, 
fought free in the air ferenc. Spread over them is 
the fplendour divine, the sharp light of the blazing 
fun. Nor cloud from the ample field, nor mift 
inwrapt the mountain's head. At intervals they fought 
difperfed; avoiding, with mutual care, their deadly 
{pears as they flew. But the foes, who in the centre 
engaged, {uffered woes, and wounds, and death; ine 
volved in battle, in darknefs, in night **°, 








« Tuew arofe amid the crowd, in words like thefe, 
the voice of fome Argive in arms; “ O friends! urge 
“ onward the war: it becomes not, we muft not re- 
“treat. It were now difgraceful to fly to the fhips: 
“ here rather let the earth open wide, and clofing oyer 
“us conceal our fhame!—This were better for our 
“fame, than to fuffer the car-rulling Trojans to drag 
“ Patroclus hence to their lofty city, and to cover with 
“ renown their arms.” Then fome Trojan exclaimed, 
“ O friends! here let us urge the war; let none turn 
“his foot from the fight, though all were deftined to 
* fall in death on the corfe of the hero flain.”—“ On 
either fide fuch words were ufed. The fouls of the 
warriors are awakened; death rages amain over the 
field. The horrid clangor, the tumult, the noife of 
arms, fwelled on the air, and rofe to the brazen con- 
cave of heaven **7, , 
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“ Hecror hurled his bright lance through the air, 
at the breaft of the great Automedon. He faw the . 
gleaming fteel, as it came, and ftooping forward avoid~ 
ed its point, Behind him it ftood fixed in the ground: 
ag5. Hom. Iliad. lib. xvii. 956. 1d. ibid, 
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the ftaff quivered as it funk in the'earth ; but foon the 
firong {pear remitted its force, as it thook. Then 
and to band had the heroes clofed; then with their 
fwords had they urged the fight, but the Ajaces ruthed 
in between. They parted the combatants, as they 
glowed toengage 58, Avoiding the battle of the chiefs, 
the leaders of Troy retired; Heétor, the great Aineas, 
and Chromius in form like the Gods. They left Are- 
tus,” whom Automedon had flain, “ in all his bloods 
mangled, torne, he lay on the ground. Automedon 
divefted the flain of his arms; and glorying over the 
warrior thus, began: “ This, at leaft, has leflened my 
grief for the fali of the fon of Menztius; a part of 
the cloud of woe is difpelled, though Jefs than his 
the renown of the flain.”— He fpoke, and placed a- 
loft in the car the bloody fpoils of the haplefs Arerus. 
Stained with gore are his feet and his hands. Like a 
lion the hero feemed, when drenched with the blood 
of fome flaughiered bull **°. 





* Acain over the fallen Patroclus is kindled the 
difmal fight. Blue-eyed Pallas awaked the fierce ftrife. 
Inwrapt in a purple cloud, fhe hot from heaven to the 
field. She entered the nations of Argos; fhe roufed 
the foul of each chief to the fight. Firft the fpoke to 
the fon of Atreus, to Menelaus renowned in arms, 
A chief there was among the Trojans, Podes the fon 
of &tion; in wealth abounding, brave in war; the 
moft hovfoured by Heétor of all the warriors, who 
fought for Troy; his companion, his gueft beloved: 
him, as he turned to flight, the yellow-haired Mene- 
laus ftruck with his fpear. Near the belt paffed the 
eager fteel: through and through rufhed deadly the 
lance. Refounding he fell to the earth. The foe 
dragged the flain from his friends, to the deep ranks of 
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“the Argive powers***.” But then Heétor, encourag- 
ed by Apollo, “ advanced to the front of the battle, ¢ 
gleaming bright in his burnifhed fteel; then Tove took 
his dreadful ZEgis, he bung it forward a gleaming por- 
tent: all Ida he wrapt ina cloud. His bolts ifJued forth 
from the gloom, and awful rolled his loud thunders: on 
high. The whole mountain he fhook as he launched: 
he gave victory to Troy, ang turned the Argives to 
flight ***. 


“ Nor unperceived by magnanimous Ajax, by Me- 
nelaus renowned in arms, Jove had inclined the fcale, 
and given the changing victory to Troy. With words 
like thefe began aloud Telamonian Ajax, “ Would 
“ that fome friend were near to bear the tidings to the 
“great fon of Peleus!‘—He I deem knows naught 
“of our ftate: the mournful tale has not yet reached 
his car, that his friend beloved has fallen in the war. 
“ Nor can mine eyes perceive a chief, a fit bearer of 
© news to Achilles. Oppreffed with darkne/s we fight 5 
“ our fteeds, ourfelves are involved in clouds. O Father 
“ Jove! remove the gloom; free from darknefs the fons 
“ of Argos:—reffore the fun!—Give us to fee with 
“ our eyes: deffroy us at leaf? in the light! as deftruc- 
“tion feems good to thy foul **.”—* He fpoke and. 
Jupiter heard 5 he pitied the hero’s tears: ftraight he 
difperfed the darkne/s, he removed the cloud from their 
eyes. The fun hone from his fy; the whole battle is 
covered with light *°4.” 


‘TueN it was refolyed to fend Antilochus, prudent 
Nefior’s magnanimous fon, to the illuftrious fon of Pe- 
leus, to let him know, “ that fallen beneath the hand 
of the foe, lay fain the moft beloved of his friends.” 
Meantime it was found neceffary, to give up the idea 
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‘was undertaken by Meriones and Menelaus. “ They 
raifed the corfe in their arms: aloft they reared it with 
all their force; loud {welled the fhout of the Trojans, 
when the Argives raifed the body from the earth. 
Right forward they rufhed, like hounds purfuing a 
wounded bear; but-when the Argives turned their 
face, the colour changed Over their features through 
fear. None fultained the fight for the corfe of the 
chief ***. 


“ Trius with fpirit they bear amain the hero’s corfe 
toward the fhips of the Argives. Dreadful battle 
{wells behind them, with noife ; like a fire which in- 
vades, in its rage, the wide fircets of well-peopled towns. 
Sudden it burfts to fight ; the lofty domes fink dark in 
the broad-fkirted flame. Refounding it {preads along, 
beneath the force of the roaring winds; fuch the horrid 
found of bounding fteeds, of men rufhing forward in 
arms, when collected they poured on the fight of the 
Grecks**’. Behind, the two Ajaces broke the rufhing 
tide of the foe. Yet the foe purfued amain. Two 
godlike heroes led them on; Aineas, the great fon of 
Anchifes, and Heétor, illuftrious in arms *°*. 


“Au me! what change is this?”—cried Achilles, 
as he fat alone near the /ofty ferns of the hollow ships ; 
—“ Why again fly the long-haired Argives?—Why 
“ turn they their flight to the thips ?—Much I dread, 
“that the deathlefs Gods have fulfilled the mournful 
“ fears of my foul**’.”— While thus he turned his 
difmal thoughts, came Neftor’s illuftrious fon. Wide 
poured the warm tears from his eyes: he told at once 
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the mournful tale. On the fon of. warlike Peleus a 
dark cloud of forrow arofe. He raifed the afbes in both 
his hands: he poured them on his bead, and disfigured 
his graceful face. To his garments the dark duft ad- 
hered on every fide. Large he is {pread on the earth; 
covering a wide fpace, as rolling he lies. He tears his 
heavy locks with bis bands. The captive maids iffue 
forth from their tents, the bright prizes he had gained 
in war; which Patroclus had won in the field. Sad 
in foul they iffued forth. ‘Their mournful voice arofe 
round the chief: they /rruck their white breafis with 
their hands. Their lovely limbs were unbraced with woe. 
Antilochus joined his grief to their tears: he held the 
mightly hand of Achilles; for deep he groaned from his 
inmoft foul. He dreaded that the chicf, in de/pairy 
would raife the /reel againft bis life***.” 


As foon as the fon of Peleus had given vent to his 
grief, he went, unarmed, to the trench beyond the wall 
of the Grecian camp. “ There ftanding he raifed his 
voice. Whenthe Trojans heard, over their lines, the 
brazen voice of the all-fubduing Achilles, the fouls of 
all forunk with fear in their breafts**?, Back they 
turned their founding cars, prefaging dreadful woes in 
their fouls*”.” Then the Greeks “ placed on a bier 
the mangled cor/e of the haplefs Patroclus. His friends 
beloved load wailing around. They bore him away to 


268, Id. ibid. 

269. On this occafion Homer introduces the /imile of the Trumpet 5 
‘which certainly was not in fe in Greece or Afia Minor, at the time 
of the Trojary war, as he never mentions it in any of the charges to 
battle. Hence the merit he conftantlyafcribes to a Youd voice. Yet ~ 
‘was he not unacquainted with the importance of that Spirit-ftirring in- 
firument ; for he tells ws, * fo fevilly loed ardje the wvice of the dauntlefs 
fon of the car-ruling Peleus, as /evells the found on the winds, when 
the clear veite of the Trumpet afcends ; when ruthlefs foes furround with 
battle a town, and roll amain their whole force on ics walls,” iad. 
ib. xviii, a70. Hom. Ziiad. lib xviii. 
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the fhips. Great Achilles followed theirfteps. /Farms 
poured the dark tears dowm bis cheeks *™'. 


‘Tuts happened about fun-fet ; or, to ufe the mythi- 
cal language of Homer, “ Juno graceful, with large 
rolling eyes, now {ent the unwearied fun, unwilling, to 
the waves of the main?7*. His /plendid orb is funk in 
the wef. The godlike Argives ceafe from their toils : 
from the perils of the bloody fight; from the labours 
of all-equalling war. The Trojans, on the other fide, 
removed themfelves from the difmal fray, and loofed 
their rapid fteeds from their cars. To council they all 
convened. Even before the repaft was prepared, the 
council was flanding held: none dared to fit down on the 
plain; for terror bad feized the Trojan hoft, when great 
Achilles prefented bis form to view*,” To them the 
prudent Polydamas began to raife his warning voice, 
Polydamas of Heétor the faithful friend; on the fame 
night were the heroes born 5 the former in council! fu- 
perior rofe, the datrer excelled at the fpear. With 
foul devoted to the hoft, Polydamas thus began: 


apr. Wd. ibid. 
72. In Juno, Homer [ems cenerally to perjonify the lower repion of 
the Heoverr, the atmolphere of our earth; and in Juriren, the eiberiat 
region or bigher Heavens where refide the feadr of Firs, and whence 
uno derived ber generative power. Hence the Jearned Blackwell re- 
marks, “ No wonder the mighty Agent that keeps up the round of genc- 
ration, should affume a thonfand forms to accomplith his ends; and ay 
Jitele that the a@ive mals which furrounds the Globe, the Are whofe 
alaflic [pringpreduces fevb convulfons at the approach of Fixe, thould 
be frequently embroiled with her imperious Mate,” (Mytbol. Lett. xii.) 
But when Homer adapts bim/dif to valgar apprebenfon, he ules. a le- 
endary longuage Suited to vulgar prejudices, and reprefents, by Jupiter and 
Juno, the treo Great immortal Beings fuppofed by the Greeks to prefide 
in the Heavens; and thought to govern, in conjundion with the other 
Deities, the affairs of men. I have formerly, however, had occafion to 
‘obferve, and There repeat the remark, That phy feo! and moral allegory 
are fo blended, in the writings of Homer, with traditional fable, that 
there ix often no reducing his mytbelogy to any meafure of commoncfinfe. 
973. Hom. Ziad. lib. xviii, 
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ic Werctt with caution our fate, O fiends! ‘to. 
& every fide fend the thoughts of your fouls. As for 
« me, I advife to retreat 5 this inftant to march to the 
“town: for diftant far we remain from our walls. 
* Whilft Achilles retained his wrath ; whilft he raged 
 againft Atrides, lefs heavy was the weight of the 
“arms of the foe! the Argives were Jefs dreadful in 
“fight. Ithen rejoiced to pafs the night near their 
« dark hollow thips; my hopes then arofe to conqueft: 
in thought, I faw theit navy deftroyed. But now 
& other tetrors arife: much I dread the great fon of 
Peleus. Fierce, impatient, is the foul of the chief. 
© He will not his valour confine to the field, where 
the Trojans and Argives have long tried the equal 
“ fortune of Mars. For the city the hero will fight 5 
* for our wives, gfor our tender dames. Let us, there~ 
“fore, return to Troy: obey my voice! believe my 
words. 


“Ir ye will obey my words, though fore difmayed 
*€ and mournful in foul, through the night we may, in 
* council, provide for the defence of ourfelves and 
© Troy. Our lofty tower$ thall protec? the town; oud 
high gates repel the force of the foe: our gates fitted 
« with niaffy planks, long, polifhed, and compacted with 
“art. At morning our towers we will man, and 
 {tand in arms on our lofty walls. With difadyans 
“tage, if hé comes, he fhall fight: fruitlefs battle he 
 fhall urge round our town ; again the chief will re- 
“turn to his fhips, after tiring his high-maned fteeds 
« in various circles round our walls. Though great 
“ his valour, he never will attempt to force our gates 
« he can never fuccéed*7*.” 
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TOR geaisd- 0H tage. adviee with. difdaia, 
“Polydamas!” the hero faid, “difpleafing are thy. 
“ words to my foul. Doeft thou advife us to return, 
again to fhut ourfelves up within our walls ?—Is it 
“not enough, O friends! that /o long we have been 
 cooped in our towers ?—But ceafe, imprudent man |. 
* difperfe not thy fears through the hoft, Yet none 
of the Trojans will hear, I will not fuffer them to 
“hear. Liften all! attend to my words; let all obey 
the refolves of my foul. Prepare the fupper through 
“ the hoft 5 let the army, by their tribes, take repalt., 
Remember the nightly guard! Watchall in your mar~ 
“tial arms. At morning, with the carlieft light, 
“ ranged thick, we fhail wake the dreadful ftrife be+ 
“ fore the hollow hips of the foe. If in truth the hero 
js roufed, if Achilles defcends to the fight, I fhall 
not foun him in the field: L will offPofe him hand ta 
& hands or he thall mighty honour gain, or renown fBall 
« cover my fpear*75.” Thus {poke the illuftrious 
Heétor: the Trojans outed over their hoft*™*, 


Ix confequence of this approved refolution, the 
Trojans remained in arms on the field, and “ took row 
paf. But the Argives, throughout the long night, raifed 
the voice of grief for the fallen Patroclus. To them 
the fon of godlike Peleus, deep-groaning began the 
woe. He laid bis flaughtering bands on the breaft of 
his friend beloved; while, from the depth of his foul, 
frequent broken fighs arofe. _‘ Vain was the promife, 
ye Gods!”” exclaimed he, which I made on that fatal 
“day, when I confirmed in his lofty halls the foul of 
“ the hero Menztius. I told the hero, that to Opuntia 
“his high-renowned fon fhould return Jaden with bis 
* portion of fpoil, after Mion lay in ruins on the earth. 
“ But Jove fulfils not, in all, the hopes of afpiring 
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‘« man !—Yetfinee thee I futvive, O Patroelus! Twill 
“not cover thy corfé with earth, till hither I fhall 
* bring in thefe hands the head of Heétor. Twelve 
Trojan youths I will alfo flay, a bloody offering at thy 
“© pyre/—Meantime thou thus fhalt lye in death, in 
“ mournful flate before the fhips. Around thy corfe 
“the daughters of Troy, and deep-bofomed Dardanian 
“© dames, thall over thee raife their mourning voice. 
“ Night and day hall defcend their tears. Our brigSt 
“ sonquefis in war fhall mourn; the maids, whom in 
“arms we acquired, while wealthy lates fell fubdued by 
“ our deadly fpears 77,” 


But as foon as Aurora, clad in faffron robe, rofe 
bright from the ocean,” Achilles, having got a new fuit 
of armour *7*, * {trode along the fhore of the roaring 

main, 


277. Hom. iad, ib. viii. The Grecian chiefs feemto have been great 
favourites with the Afiatic ladies; as they, though violeutly {rized by 
the blood-flained hands of the invaders of their country, could not only 
reconcile themfelves to thelr condition, Yur feel a fond affe@ion for the 
Slayers of their bufbands and brothers. (Hom. J/iad.pallim.) 1t may alfo be 
obferved, That the Grecian warriors, though ferocious even toa degree 
of lavage barbarity, were tender of their female captives ; (Id. ibid.) 
and fo auch adided to women, that every chief had a kind of fera~ 
glio in his tent. (Jliad, lib. ix. et feq.) Even aged Neftor had hie 
fair bed-fellow. 4 . 

78. This armour is faid to have been formed by Vulcan, the works 
man divine! and procured for, and prefented to Achilles by his mother, 
Thetis ; (Hom. Lad. lib. xix.) probably becaufe it was brought by fia 
fom Lemnos, where the limping God was fabled to have his forge, and 
whence the Gracian army before Troy was fupplied with wince (dilade 
lib. vii. fub fin.) And as whole fects arrived xt the Grecian exmp 
from that ifland, (ld. ibid.) the Greeks would, no doubt, be furnithed 
with whatever the Lemniaas could fupply them. In excbavye, fome 
gave Urafi, fome flee! forme the bider of exen, Some oxen them/dlves ? 
others purcbafed wine with faves (Hom. Ziad. lib. vii. fub fin.) The 
fovercignty of Lenines was thén held by Euncus, the fon of Jafon; 
(Ia. ibid.) the frimd, if not the éinfmen of Achilles. (Strabo, Grogs 
Tb, i. p. 4S, edit: fop. cit.) eles tile had not been farms 
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PARTE. main, and roufed to council the heroes of Argos. 
——~ 


Dreadful rofe the /oud woice of the king. From wing 
to wing the army heard. Even thofe that formerly re- 
mained remote from battle at the fhips of the Ar- 
gives; the pilots, who led them over the ocean ; they, 
who held the helms in the main; they, to whom the 
flores were in charges the difpenfers of viduals and 
wine: all thefe to the affembly repaired, as great 
Achilles, who had fo long abftained from fight, again 
made his appearance *79,”” 


Ar the council, a reconciliation took place between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. The prefents formerly 
proffered were delivered. “ Seven tripads the Grecian 
chiefs brought from the tent of Atrides,” by his com- 
mand, “ swenty caldrons of burnifhed brafi, and twelve 
courfers unmatched in the race: they brought /even 
bright-blufhing maids, graceful in form, and expert in 
female arts; the cighthwas the blooming Briféis. U1 yiles, 
prececiig the other chiefs, bore ten talents of gold. 
Behind in long order came, bearing gifts, the young 
chiefs of the Argives. In the midft of the affembly 
the whole treafure is placed**°, Then rofe the great 
Agamemnon. Talthybius, endowed with voice divine, 
held the victim-boar in his hands, Atrides drew forth 
the knife, which always hung by the large /heath of his 
deadly fword. He cut the brifties from the head of 
the boar: with hands uplified to Jove he prayed. All 
the Argives fat in filence around. Beginning his 
prayer, he faid, eying the /pacious face of sie fhy ! 


“Bear witnefs, O Father Jove! beft and greateft 
“ of Gods; hear, O Earth! O Sun, attend !—hear, 


in carly times for the forging of sutals, the Greeks would mot have de- 
graded the great gyptian.and Phoenician God, Fatwrn-Fizey the 
Opificer of the Univerfe, to the charadter of a Blackfish, and made it his 
wort foop. 279. Hom, Wiad. lib, xix, ao, 1d. ibid, 
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# ye Furies, that dwell under ground, and punith per- Leraae 
**jured mortals at death! that I /aid not my hand in — oy 
« Force on the charms of the flately Briféiss that 1 af- 

* cended not by perfuafion hex bed. Untouched the re~ 
‘mained in my tents, unfullied are her beauties di- 

“vine. If Atrides {wears falfely in aught, may the 

“© Gods heap on him the woes, that overwhelm the 

* perjured in foul ***.”—Talthybius threw the vidtim, 

with f{peed, in the vaft ftream of the hoary main. 

‘Then Achilles arofe, amid the Argives, and thus fpoke 

aloud :— O Father Jove! from thee are derived the 

“ weighty woes of mortal men. Nor had the fon of 

“ Atreus ever moved my heart with his words, 

nor had he torn from my fide the maid, but that Fove 

ordained it all. He decreed, by his councils divine, to 

“ urge fo many fouls of Argos to the goal of deftruétive 

« death.—But hafte ! partake the ftrengthening repaft, 

that fudden we may iffue to war?**.”” 


*¢ He fpoke, and the council diffolved. The chiefs 
departed, each to his own hollow hip. But the mag- 
nanimous troops of Achilles took in charge the rich 
treafure befowed. The wealth they placed in the hero's 
sents: they conduéted to their place, the maids ;, the 
courfars, to the /iudd of his fteeds**?.” As foon as 
this fervice was performed, and the whole army had 
taken food and wine, “the Argives poured from their 
thips on the plain; fo thick, that to heaven afcends the 
dazzling gleam from the brightly-burnithed helmets af 
men ; from the bofly orbs of rattling fhields, the firm 
breaft-plates, the fteel-pointed fpears. The crath of 
touching arms is heard. The ground hoarfly groans as 
the warriors move ' 


— © 984, Tad ib, xix, 482. Id. ibid. 
283. Hom. Hiad lib, tix. 284. 1d. ibid, 
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© Iw the midi of the martial hoft, Achilles arnis 


oe himfelf. He grinds his teeth in his dreadful rage. His 


Pye" 


eyes flath, like two flames of fire, With wrath relent, 
Jefs his foul burns, and grief refiftlefs pervades his 
heart. In his fury againft the Trojans, he puts on his 
armour; the fplendid work of the artift divine **5 !— 
Firft the beauteous greaves on his legs he drew***, 

faftened before with filver clafps. The breaft-plate on 
his breaft he placed **?: round his fhoulders he threw 
his {word ; beaming forth, with its fudds of gold. Be- 
fore him he reared his al/-covering fhield 5 large, folid, 
and ftrong over its round***. It fent its bright beams 
afar, like the broad orb of the moon. His ftrong hel- 
met on his head he placed: like a comet it fhéne, 
Dreadful nodded the plames of gold, which Vulcan 
had poured thick on the creft **°, 


Tue hero tried himfelf in hisarmour ; whether it 
fitted his body aloft, or lay with eafe on his manly limis.” 
And, finding it every where eafy and firm, “ he took 
from its place his father’s {pear ; the long, heavy ftrong 
javelin of Peleus, which none of all the Argives bug 


28s. See note 278. 

286, Thefe greavei mult have covered both the feg: and thighs; for, 
otherwife, the thighs would have been icft entirely naked, as we find 
no other armour provided for them. And that th the Grecks 
and Trojans were net fo expofed, appears almoft certain, from the few 
wounds infli@ed on them, though lefs perfe@ly fecured by the thield 
than the ée/ly. In what manner the armour of the Jegs and thighs, if in 
‘one piece, could be fitted for walking, is not my bufinefy bere to inquire. 

487. The breaf-plate, oF cxirafi, feors to have come ae low as the 
Jelt, oF girdle, which fecured the loins.” (Wiad. poyim.) Ia the arming 
of Achilles no mention is made of thejgirdi. His Valcanian armour 
moft, therefore, have been complete wilhout it. But, like all the 
armour of thofe times, it feems to have been open at the back. 

a88. This thicld, like that of Idomencus, and thofe of -fome 
Trojan chiefs, was formed wholly of metal. I forbear to fay any thing 
of the fgura, {aid to have been wreypét upon it. The/e I confider ay 

pecical eraszexs, 989. Hom. Tied. lib, six. 
Achilles 








Chiron gave to his fire. Automedon, and Alcimus 
brave, joined to the carthe fteeds. The /udded bridles 
are placed in their mouths: the reins extend behind, 
to the well-compaéted feat of the car. Seizing the 
bright whip in his hand, Automedon leapt at once on 
the chariot : bcbind bounded aloft great Achilles, ready 
for war. Bright in his arms he ftood, like the beams 
of the high-rolling fun**°. Around the fon of Peleus, 
pour the Argives. The fons of Troy, on the other 
fide, form darkly on the rifing ground ?%. 


A FURIOUS engagement took ‘place **, in which 
the Greeks were victorious, and Achilles made dread- 
ful havoc among the Trojans. ‘ He flew the flying as 
they fled: the dark earth floated’ around with their 
blood, The whole ayle of his car is ftained with blood : 
the feat it/elf is drenched with gores as fprinkled it 
burfts, on each fide, from the fect of the courfers, 
from the /lee!-furrounded orbs of the wheels. Aloft fat 
the fon of Peleus, eager to acquire renown. His in- 
vincible hands, as he /lretches them forth to deaths, are 
faained with du/t, with clotty blood*® |” 


In this bloody purfuit, Achilles flew many diftin- 
guithed warriors; and many more would have fallen 
by his hand, if the rivers Scamander and Simois, had 


ago. Id. ibid. agt. Hom, Ziad. lib. xx. init. 
292, This engagement was accompanied with a fright/ul uproar of 
the clements, poetically called the Bartle of the Gods, “ Dreadful thun= 
dered, from above, the Father of Men and of Gods. Teneath, Nep 
tane ftruck the earth with pais waves ! the svowntainr all focok their lofly 
beads : Streamy Uda tremble tts bofe; its cloudy fumniits modded on big! 
Troy tsttered over all Ler walls: the navy foook, on the rocking foorrs 
Struck with fear was the King of the Dead; Jelt Neptune, as. he /oook 
she buge world, fhould berfl the ext, and fay open to Gods and Men the 
fecrets of his gloomy halls. Ziad. lib. xx. 
293. Hom, Iliad. lib. xx. 
S4 not 
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~ ‘Achilles could wield in ‘fight: the Pelion ath, which LETTEy 


a 






r = faddenly fwelled by a thunder-ftorm, accom 

with an earthquake, and choaked with the 

sof the flain. “He bounded with his fpear in 
the fiream of | Scamander, or ‘Xanthus : rpnfed to wrath 
is the mighty God,” to pie the allegorical language of 
Homer; “furious he rears his high-/wellen waves. 
From his channel he throws the dead; 3 the bodies 
mangled by the fteel of Achilles, Thefe he threw, as 
he raged, afhore; loud beilowi ing, like an hundred 
pulls. The living he faved with his beauteous fireams, 
Sorming around them a watery wall; but dreadful round 
great Achilles the troubled water fwelled and roared. 
Leaning forward on his broad fhicld, he turned the 
current with the orb. But upborn are his feet by the 
ftream. He feized a brancly elm in his hands; and 
iffuing from the channel, with force, urged his flying 
fteps over the plain. Nor yet defifted the River God: 
he reared his current above its banks; darkning its co- 
lour, bis flood arofe. We refolved to turn Achilles from 
{fight to fave the Trojans from ruin and death***. Lend 
soaring rufhed along, with foam, with blood, with 
heroes flain, the purple wave of the Fove-de/cended 
Srreans 95 f 


Tue waters, however, having fubfided, in confer 
quence of the action of the fun, wind, /ulphureous fire, 
and the clearing of the fircam of Scamander of dead bodies, 
© Achilles hung forward on Troy. He flew the peo- 
ple, he flew the fteeds. In the lofty tower of the 
Scwan gate the aged Priam trembling ftood. He faw 
the large form of the fon of Peleus, and before him the 
flying Trojans: broken, wae they fled over the 
plain. “Much I fear,” faid he, is dreadful chief will 
burft his way through our facred walls.” And h¢ order 
ed the guards to hold wide-open the gates, to receive 
the flying troops. as « Right to the city their way they 


994- Wiad. Ub. xxi. 295+ Id. ibid, 





ane 


hheld, parched with heat and whitened with duft. Phey 


crowded with joy through the gates. ‘They breathed ” 


within their walls from toil. ‘The whole city is filled 
with the hoft *#°.”” 


Havinc © echeared with cooling draughts their 
fouls,” the Trojans “ manned their battlements 5 
dcaning forward with their ficel to the foo**"" Heétor 
alone difdained to take refuge within the walls: he 
took his ftation * before the Scwan gate **.” ~Mean- 
time Achilles, who had been engaged, under the burr 
ing beat of the fun, in purfuit of a chief that he could 
not overtake, while the Trojans entered their gates**, 
S bright firede toward the city 5 blaxing, like a baleful 
far !—Him Priam beheld : forth broke, in mournful 
accents, the aged king. He ftruck his head with up- 
lifted hands: he fhrilly raifed his wailing voice, in en- 
treaty to his beloved fon; but his fon ftood darkly at 
the gate. Much burned the foul of Heétor, to mixin 
fight with Achilles >, 


“O Hector!” faid Priam, ftretching forth his 
withered hands, ‘ {tay not unfupported; meet not in 
“fight this warrior, who in force excells thee far. 
“ Deftruaiive chief!—would that he were as little 
loved by the Gods, as. by Priam!—Then bloody 
hounds his corfe fhould foon tear, and vultures flap 


296. Hom. iad. Wb. xxi 97. Hind. Wb. xxii. 98, Td. Ibid. 
299. So I underftand his purfuit of Apollxy under the form of Agenor. 
Smote by the piercing rays of the fam, and rendered elmof} frantic, Achilles 
purfued a Trojan warrier, or a jbantom, far beyond the line of battle, 
when his whole attention to have been turned to the town. 
Hence the reproach of , in the tue fpirit of ancient allegory. 
{To thee was not givento difcern the power divine in buman form. 
Ceafcle fury bas difratied thy feat! —The enemy it loft te thy fpear fale 
inclofed is the foe in is walls; wobi/? shou in idle purfit hatt hither di= 
verted thy jpeed.” ‘Homa. Iliad, lib, xxii. g00. Id. ibid. 
posit SSround 
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PARES. 66 pend him their-wings. A gleam of joy would ‘arife 

— |“ onmy heart, bitter forrow would half quit my foul. 

Of many fons he me has deprived, of many gallant 

fons; or flain, or fold captives to'diftant ifles. Two 

meet not now mine aged eyes, Lycaon and young 

- Polydorus#°'. Hf wantler their fouls in the regions 

“of death, forrow will ly deep on my heart: much 

“their haplefs mother will mourns but for thee a 

" whole people will mourn! the Trojans defencelefs and 

loft, fhouldeft thou yield thyfelf to death, fubdued 

by the fon of Peleus. Yet enter thou the wall, my 

** fon —O fave the Trojans, the Trojan dames; fave 

thine own important life: give not to Achilles re- 

“nown. Pity me, worne down with ills ; pity, while 

yet my fenfes remain, pity an unhappy king! whom 

Jove, in the laft extremity of age, has daomed to 
 misfortune’s bittereft woes *°.”” 


“Tus the aged monarch {poke in his grief. He 
tore his hoary hair with his hands; but he changed 
not Hector’s mighty foul. Hecuba, his mother, raifed 
her parent-voice 5 loud-wailing, and drowned in her 
tears. With one hand the /aid her bofom bare, with 
the other her breaft expofed : “O Heétor! my beloved 
fon,” the faid, “if ever with this parent-breaft 7 
« fettled thine infant cries, oppofe thefe lofty walls to 
“ the rage of the ruthlef, foe !—Enter the gate, too 
“daring chief! ftand not to contend in arms with 
Achilles. Alas! thouldeft thou fall by his hand, 
“never fhall thefe parent-eyes drench thee with tears 
“on the mournful bier. Far, ah! far remote from 
“her that bore thee, Hector! far remote from thy 
“high-born fponfe, thee hoftile dogs hall tear, at the 
“€ thips of the Argive powers *°3,” 





30%, Both thefe Achilles had flain, fince his reconciliation with Aga 
mernon. Hom. Iliad. liby xx. xxi, 
382. ied, lib. xxii. 503. Id, ibid. 
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. ® Tavs addreifed they the voice of woe, their fappli- LETTER 
vant voice to their fon beloved; nor bent they Heétor’s ——Mhe 


daring heart. Refolved, he ands firm in. his place. 
He waits the near approach of the mighty Achilles. 
Agoinit a tower the hero leaned, on the bright orb of 
his {pacious fhield. Indignant rolled his thonghts 
within, and thus he fpoke to his mighty foul: “ Ah 
« what courfe thall I take ?—fhall I enter this gate and 
& thefe walls ?—I dread the reproach of the Trojans, of 
« the Trojan dames with fwecping trains; I dread the 
© voice of cowardly men. Thus, perhaps, they will fay 
“in mine ear, Hedor trufing to his firengthy” as 
he had rejeéted the advice of Polydamas, * lof bis 
people, and his country defiroyed!—Thus they will 
{peak aloud; for me then it were better far, or to 
“return, having flain Achilles; or, for the city, to fall 
« by bis bands *°*." 


“ Wuttsr this he revolved in his foul, near him 
advanced the great Achilles; like Mars, fhaking high 
his bright helmet. Over his right-fhoulder, fhook 
aloft the Pelion ath: dreadful gleamed the brazen point. 
All his dazzling arms thot flame, like the lightning 
of: father Jove; like fire, that burns with ceafelefs 
rage ; like the beams of the rifing fun !—Mighty Hec- 
tor, ftruck with fear at the fight, fuftained not the he- 
ro’s approach. Leaving the Jofty gate behind, round 
‘the walls of Troy he fled. The fon of Peleus darts 
forward with eager fpeed, Heétor quick-moves his 
ative limbs 3°, 


i Bevonn the high watch-tower they paffed ; be- 
yond the fig-trees, that refound in the winds. They 
ame to the river's copious /ource, to the two fountains 
ef gulphy Scamander; one hot iffues forth to the light, 


94 Hom. Ziad. Wbvaxii, 905+ Id. ibid. 
fmsking 






Pant. t friking as it rolls along! the other, even in fuminers 


“flows cold as hail or driven fnow, or tvater congealed into 
ice. Into amplecifferns fall the ftreams 5 beauteous, wide, 
of marble formed. There the dames of the warlike 
Trojans, there their daughters, of [plendid charms! ufed 
t0 wafh their graceful robes, in the quiet feafon of peace, 
before the Argives came to Ilion?°*. Beyond thefe 
the heroes bounded amain. One fled, the other hung 
on his flight. Nor for the vié?im, nor for its extenfive 
hide; nor for any wonted prize of the race, the heroes 
urged their rapid fieps: they ran for the gallant foul of 
Heétor, the breaker of fteeds*°’, 


* As often as the fon of Priam turned his long 
ftrides to the lofty Dardanian gates, when right for- 
ward he urged hiscourfe to the well-built Ilion towers 5 
that bis tewn/men aloft, from the walls, might peur 
their flying darts on the foe: fo often the great fon of 
Peleus rufhed between, and drove him afar; for he tern= 
ed ever his fleps near the wall of his much-loved trwn !— 
But Achilles gave a ign to his warlike troops : he fufm 
fered them not to launch their pointed foafts on the fring 
chiefs left another fhould faare the renown which he 
wifhed wholly to enjey*°*. When near cach other the 
heroes came, bending forward with all{their arms, Hec- 
tor firit filence broke, waving high his various helmet : 
— No more, fon of godlike Peleus,” faid he, “I fly 
“ thy fteps, or desline the fight. Thrice round the 
“lofty city of Priam haye I fled, nor fuftained thy 
“rage; but now his foul bids He&tgr ftop, I now 
“ oppofe thee, chief! in arms; determined to flay or 
“be flain. But let us callto witnefs the Gods; for 
% they the befi witneffes are: they are guardians of oaths 


gob, Every particular, in this circumftantial defcription, beare fach 
firong marks of trath, that we cannot doubt but Homer copied it from 
nature, and drew his accompanying facls from authentic information. 
307. Hom, Ziad. lib. xxii, 308, Id. ibid, 
Sand 


™ and leagues. Thy corfe I fhall not difhonour in aught; 
“ fhould Jove grant fuccefs.to my {pear, and call forte 
thy foul round my flecl. Stripping thee of thy beau= 
“ teous arms, I fhall refiore thy corfe to the Argivese 
“© This alfo do thou, Achilles 2°?!” 


“STERNLY turning his eyes on the chief, the 
mighty fon of Peleus replied, “ Heétor, moft detefted 
of men! fpeak not of leagues to me. As faithful 
*€ treaties can never fubfift between mankind and beaits 
“of prey; as the wolf and timid lamb can never 
“agree: fo no friendfhip, no compaét, no league, 
“can ever fubfift between Hector and me. One or 
“ other, this inftant, fhall glut with his blood fierce 
“Mars. Roufe then all thy knowledge in fight: 
thew thyfelf dauntlefs and firm; a warrior unyicld- 
“ing and ftrong.”—** He fpoke, and threw his forceful 
lance. Illuftrious Heétor beheld, and fhunned the 
gleaming point, as it came. Stooping forward, he 
avoided the death: above flew refounding the fpear; 
and quivered as it funk in the earth*°. Minerva 
drew the lance from the earth; the reftored it to Achilles, 
unknown to Heétor **, 


“Tue chief elated into hope, and thus addrefled 
the great fon of Peleus: * Thou haft wandered from 
“ thine aim Achilles |—Now, in thy turn, avoid the 
brazen point of my deadly fpear.”"— He fpoke, and 
threw his mighty lance; nor ftrayed the bright point 
from itsaim. He ftruck the fhield of Achilles; re- 
fulting flew the lance from the orb, Rage darkened 


$09. Hom. Midd. lib. xxii. gro. Td. ibid. 

31. It is difficult to fay, what we fhould underfand by this mas 
noeuvres whether the adére/t of Achilles in rewvering bis (pear, or the 
Seight of fome of the Myrmidons, in feeretly conveying it to him, But it 
‘bas much the appearence of fraud; and, m confequence of it, Heétor 
Sought under great difadvantage, é 

8 the 
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ae Los 


: ab ee on ieee | 
ye rds atsrory oF 
PARTE | the foul of the chief, that the {pear had rufhed in vat” | 

~~ from his finewy arm, He dejeéted ia countenance 
ftood, and thus defponding fpoke: * Alas! the hour’ 
of Heétor is nigh. Near me hovers dettrutive fate ¢ 
No refource remains, no hope of efcape !”--“ This’ 
faying, his {word he untheathed; his heavy fword, 
which hung loofe by his fide. High-bounding, he 
rufhed on the foe, raifing his beamy fword. Achilles, 
all-furious advanced: he filled his foul with favage 
rage: he ftretched before his ample breaft his high- 
wrought, folid fhield. His four-coned helmet, with 
awful gleam, nodded high on the brows of the king. 
The mighty fpear fhook aloft in his hand. Eager 
wandered his eyes over illuftrious Heétor in fearch of 
a place for the wound. His beautiful body impervious 
remained; covered whelly with the brazen armour, 
which he had torne from the ftrength of the fallen Pa- 
troclus. A place, at laft appeared to the chief, where 
the fhoulder joins the neck, near the throat; where death 
enters with fatal éafe. Through this Achilles drove, 
with mighty force, his fpear. ‘Through and through the 
neck, pafled the eager point of the deadly lance. But 
the afhen fpear divided not the windpipe in twain. 
The power of fpecch {till remained to the unhappy 
chief 32, 


 TEntreat thee,” faid Heétor, now languid and 
faint, ‘* by thy own great foul !—by thy knees, by thy 
parents beloved, not to leave mea prey to dogs at 
* the thips of the Argive powers. But receive thou 
“the rich Mores of brafs, receive bigh-valued golds 
“which my father will lay at thy feet, my mother 
\ “now mournful in years. Reftore thou my corfe to 
“ my houfe, that the Trojans and Trojandames may- 

Jay me, in death, on the pyre *".” 


332, Hom, Zid, ib. xxi. 313. Td. ibid, 
‘7 “To 
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+¥©To him Achilles fternly replied,  Wretch! en« LETTER. ~ 
% treat me not by thefe knees, by my parents revered’ , ii 
“and beloved: would that my fury and rage could “ 
« ftimulate my heart fo far, as piece-meal to devour thee 
* wholly; for the woes thou bajt thrown on my foul. 
€ But none fhall drive from thy corfe the hungry dogs 
* or birds of prey: no! fhould they lay at my feet ten, 
 twenty-fold, the wealthy flores which Troy contains 
“ within ber walls; and to their prefents add the pro- 
 mife of more, no! thould Dardanian Priam weigh 
thy body againft bis gold; not for all fhould thy mo- 
“ ther revered weep over thee, laid in death on the 
“lofty bier. But thee fhall the birds of prey, and 
“hungry dogs devour on the plain **.”—* Well £ 
« know thee,” dying Heétor replied, “ deaf to pity, im~ 
 placable, fierce; wholly feel is thy favage breaft. 
“ But thou, inexorable chief! take heed; for me 
the wrath of fome God may arife **,"—“ Thus, as 
he faintly {poke, the fhades of death involved the hero. 
His foul, heaving his graceful body, defcended to the 
regions below ; mourning his untimely fate, his vigour, 
his valour, his youth 3**. 





“To him, whilft even in death he lay, Achilles 
thus {poke: “ Die thou /—I thall receive my fate, when~ 
“ ever it fhall pleafe the ftorm-ruling Jove, and the 
« other immortal Gods.” — He fpoke, and withdrew 
from the flain his fpear. Apart he placed the bloody 
lance, and loofed from the fhoulders of the hero his 
arms. The rufhing Argives poured around him. 
‘With wonder they furveyed the form, the awful 
beauty of Hector !—Nor flood an Argive near the chief 
that inflidfed not a wound om the dead?"*. 


34. Hom, Ziad. Tib, xxii. 315. Td. ibid. 
316. Iliad. lib, xxii. 4 
“Wen 
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& Worx Achilles trad tpoiled the dead of all nté 
dtms, he thus began; ftanding in the midft of the 
Angives: “O friends! O leaders of Argos! princes 
“ of the nations in arms! now as the Gods have fub- 
« duced this man beneath my deadly {pear; this many 
« more deftructive to Greece than ali the fons of 'Froy 
“ combined! now let us hafte in our arms, let us at 
“ once aflail the town; that we may learn the ftate of 
“the Trojans, their prefent difpofition of foul: whe- 
“ ther, as flain livs their hero, they will abandon their 
* Jofty city; or whether, though Hettor has ceafed 
“ to live, they will fill maintain it BLP dd 


Tuts f{peech was dictated by found policy; and if 
the counfel it offered had been followed, the Trojan 
capital, in all probability, would have been inttantly 
taken. But the foul of Achilles was little under the 
government of political prudence. He foon recollected 
that, “ atthe fhipslay the mangled Patroclus unburied.” 
“Him I fhall never negleét,” faid he, “ while life 
“informs with motion my limbs.” He, therefore, 
propofed that, inftead of attacking Troy, the youths 
“© of affembled Achaia, /fnging Peans thould return to 
“ their fhips.”— Let us drag the flain along,” added 
he: “we are covered with mighty renown. We have 
 flain He€tor; to whom the Trojans, over all their 
“ ftate, paid their yows, as to a prefent God 3,” 


“He fpoke, and formed, in his wrathful foul, a 
decd unworthy of Heétor. He bored his finewy encles 
behind, and through them inferted a thong. To the car 
de bound them alofts The hero’s head dragged along 
the ground. Placing the arms in the feat, Achilles 
afcenided his car. He lafhed his courfes to fpeed; not’ 
unwilling they flew over the plain, The fand role in 


347 Idk ibid. 328, Hom. Miad. lib, xxl. 
clouds 


clouds around the deads his dark-brown docks were 
trailed on the earth. His whole head, fo graceful be= 
! now lay involved, and: foiled with duft. Great 
Jove had forfaken the chief: he gave him to the in- 
fults of foes: a fight of woe, in his native Jand **°. 


 Tuus foiled with earth dragged He€tor’s graceful 
head. His mother tore her hoary hair from the roots = 
the threw afar Ber [plendid veil; loud rofe the fercam= 
ing voice of her grief, when thus foe bebeld her Jon. 
Deeply groaned bis father beloved *°, The whale peom 
ple raifed one cry of woe: over the town fpread one 
general lament !—Not greater could their forrow have 
been had lofty Ilion, wrapt wholly in flame, funk 
down to its bafe in their fight **1.”” 


Tus confternation evinces the probability, That 
Achilles might have taken Troy, if he had led the 
Myrmidons immediately to the affault, on the fall of 
Heétor. But he wafted fo much time, in celebrating 
the funeral of Patroclus ?**, that the Trojans had lei- 

r fure 


319. Id. ibid. 

30. Iliad. lib. xxii. Andromache was not yet informed of the death 
ef Hestor. « But when fhe came to the tower, to the mournful 
troop of her friends, he ftood wildly eying the field /—She beheld hina 
dragged to the rips of the Argives. A fuiden night obfeured ber foul ; back 
ward falling, She breathle/: remained. Wide poured from het graceful 
ead the decutiful braids which bound Ler bair the fillet, the at, woven 
weeata; the ovif that fraded her beauty !—the veil, which golden 
Venus gave, on the day illutrious Hector brought her é/yjbing from 
the halls of Aétion, giving many nuptial gifts to ber fire. Around her 
Rood her fiters in tears. They held her rowing in their hands, and 
‘eager for death throvgh wee.” Hom. Hid, lib. xxii. 

gat. Wiad. lib, xxii, 

qa2. Hom. Ziad. lib. xxiii, The defcription of this funeral abounds 
with many curious traits of ancienr manners, cxfioms, and opinions, which 
I thall afterward have occafion ta notice. HereI ihall only offers 
You. t T fow 
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few particulars, intimately coune@ed with the hiory of the Trojan 
war, “The Grecks loofed their bounding ftceds from the yoke. All 
convened around the fhip of the godlike fon of Peleus, He furnithed 
the fplondid funeral feyf, in honour of his friend beloved, Many /aow- 
white farted becver are firetcbed om earth by the force of the flee! ; many 
icp are laid in death ; many fereaming goats are Qaitt many bears with 
_feasomrwbite tifks, high-fed, and abounding in fat, are extended om ffits before 
Vulcan's refounding flame. (Id. ibid.) “But Achilles js conducted by 
the leaders of Argos to Agamennon, the divine, Scarce perfuaded, he 
moved along, {till raging in his foul for his friend. When they came 
to the lefty sent of Agamemnon, the fovereige of all, the king com- 
manded the laud wiced Leralds to furreund a mighty triped with flume; and 
to entreat the fon of Peleus to wafb the gore of foes from bis bands. Ine 
flexible, the chief refufed, adding a binding oath : “ No, by Almighty 
\ Jove | the greatelt and belt of the Gods, I will not approach the 
«puch; nor water fhall be poured oa my hands till I place on the 
« pyre Patroclus, till 1frew thefe leeks om the dead /—When thofe rites 
“ fhall be performed, grief will leffen its weight on my heart, Yet 
* now, though fad, the feaft T will foare with the kings. But thou, with 
“early morn, O Agamemnon! command the hoft to bring the woods 
© to rear lift the mighty pile! fuch as is fit to fend the dead to the dark 
* regivn of mournful death.” Hom. Miad, lib. xxiii. 
‘The woat was cut on mount Ida, and chiefly carried on -mulete 
When the huge pile they had reared, Achilles commanded all his 
s100ps to cover themjoloes with bright arms; to join each his bounding 
ficeds ¢o the car. “ Obedient, at once they arofe. ‘They cloathed them= 
Jilvesin burnifeed fled. ‘They mounted their chariots with fpeed. Both 
the warriors and the drivers afcend. The cars meved lowly lefore, be~ 
Hind a cloud of infantry moved, In the mid, biz mop beloved friende bore 
ihe corje of the haplefs Patroclus. With their fborn Jocks they covered the 
den. Latt of all came Achilles, bearing the bead of bit friend /—When 
they came to the deftined place, the great fon of Peleus ftood apart 
from the pile, and eut bis yellow locks emain; his gulden locks, which he 
had mourifbed with care.” (Hom. Iliad. lib. xxiii.) An bundred feet 
Spread the pile on each fide, High on the top they laid the dead. 
Many fatted foocp were flain, maty beevr tay in death at the pyre. 
Stript of their hides they lay. Achilles wraps with their fot the 
‘From bead to fest involved be lay, the flayed carcafe: ranged on each fide. 
placed jars of Loney and vil, law bending over the lofty bier. Four bigh= 
necked fled: be threw in the pile. Of nine dogs that belonged to the ebicf 
Be few two t0 attend their lord. He transfixed with fleel twelve youths, a 
blondy offering to the Main ; trvelve Trojam: of parents renowned ! fo 
Arewdful was the wrath of bis foul.” Id, ibid, 
body 





Body of Heltor to Priam #5 + and twelve days were al- 


Towed for the celebration of His funeral™*: Before that Why 


term was elapfed, the Trojans may be fuppofed to 
have taken precautions for the defence of their city: 
Achilles fell beneath its walls ***; and the remaining 
Greeks found much trouble in reducing it. 


‘Trig particulars of the fiege, after the death of 
Heétor, I thall not attempt to relate ; as here Homer 
fails us, the only author w.19 can be depended on, for 
what relates to the Trojan war***: It appears; how= 

ever, 


443. Iliad. lib. xxiv. As focn as Priam had refolved to go, undet 
might, to the quarters of Achilles, “ from the bridal chamber they 
Bore, and placed aloft on the polithed wain, the rich price of the corfe of 
Hifor.” (Id. ibid.) ‘The feveral articles are thus enumerated = 
* twelve beauteows rober, the venerable monarch withdrew from his 
ores; rivelve jingle wantlet, of ample fize ; tweler carpetr, troehve bea 
tteous cloaks ; ai many vefis Of gleffy hue ten talents of the pureft gold ; 06 
burnifeed tripods, and four caldrons. A biph-labsured bow! he produced 5 
Whicl Thrace, in foleren embafy, had boflewed on she fovercign of Trey: a 
mighty gift! but this the aged king {pared not within his lofty halls j 
for much be withed, from his inthoft ful, vo redéem bili fon beloved."* 
(Miad, ubi fup.) Achilles accepted the ranfom ; (Id. ibid.) and it 
appears, that he had not only faved the bedy of Helter from dogs, but 
preferved it from corruption, in expetation of Juch a rénfom. (Hom. Hiad. 
ib. xxiv. pallim.) His dragging it round the tomb of Patroclus is no 
contradidtion to this remark. 

324 That term Priam requefted. “ It fhall be fo," Achilles 
replied : “ Aged Priam! thy commands are obeyed. For fo long 
nt wil bar the fgbty and grant tHe requelt of thy foul.” Ziad. 

xxiv. 

335. For fo faying we have thé general confent of tradition, and 
the authority of Homer; who perpetually anticipates the death of 
Achilles; abd even hints at the manner of it. (Wiad. pallim ) But 
the molt pointed paffage, in reghrd to that event, is found in the 
fpeech of the ghoft of Patroclusto the fon of Peleus, “ Mc deftrucive 
Lite has Involved,” Prid (or feomed to fay) the empty fhitde of the chief j— 
the fate appointed at my birth. Even ovet thee, O Achilles! hovers 
“fate, Tho art deflined to fait before the walls of the bigh-born Tro~ 
jon." Hom, Iliad. lib. xxiii, 
ga6. The farther progrefs of the Gege may be feen in Virgil (A2arid. 
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in the tenth year of the wary and burnt, by the Greeks **7. 
And that all the Trojans were flain, or carried into 
flavith captivity ***. In a word, as paffion inflamed by 
the pro/peé? of plunder, not policy, had didtated the Troe 
jan war, every ftage of it was marked with cruelty 
and blood. And the iffue of the fanguinary enterprife 
proved almoft alike fatal to the victors, and to the 
vanquifhed. 


Tue Grecks, who furvived the fubverfion of the 
kingdom of Troy, took no meafures for eftablifhing 
dominion over the country they had conquered : they 
did not fo much as attempt to fettle a colony in any 
part of it. Having accomplifhed their vengeance, and 
recovered the wife of Menelaus **°, they embarked for 
Europe immediately after the divifion of the {poil **°5, 
and freed the remaining nations of Afia Minor from 
the terror of utter extirpation. 

Tn 


Jib, ii) and in Tryphiodoris (Zlicy Alef.) butas thefe authors lived 
too long after the Trojan war, to be regarded as hiftorical evidence, 
1 fhall make no ufe of them here. 

a7. Hom, Iliad. lib xii. xx. 328. Wiad. lib, xxiii. xxiv. 

329. Hom, Odifry, lib. iv. Helen again appears with all the digs 
nity of aqucen in the court of Sparta; (id. ibid.) and although the 
affedts the charagter of a penitent, we difeover the wanton chrough 
the fine difguife. She dzclares that “ her pleafed bofeo gicwed with fee 
erty,” when Troy was taken by the Greeks; and that he then was 
confeious of remorfe and foame, for the efeds of that difajfrevs flume, 
Kindled by the imperious Queen of Love, which forced ber to quit her 
native resin:” (Hum, Odifey, wbi fap.) but the lays no Blame o« 
Paris. She refpcOed Meuelaus as a brave warrior, and a worthy 
and indulgent hufband; but the libertine fon of Priam was the man of 
ber beart. 

330. Odifey, lib. iii, Agamemnon, indeed, ftayed to offer facri« 
fices to the Gods, for his victory ; (id. ibid.) and “ belf the Greeki ret 
Speiifully cheyed the King of Men.” (Hom. Odifey, vbi fup.)’ But the 
moh difinguithed chiefs « wnmowred at rifing morn their sbipr, and 


as 






‘Tue victorious chic wet anxious to tevilit their 


own dominions, where the greateft diforders had pre- is | 


vailed during their abfence *#*, But from their igno- Ant. ch.” 


rance of navigation, their eager defire of reaching 
their feveral homes by the neareft courfe, and the bad. 
ftate of their veflels, many of them were fhipwrecked : 
fome were thrown on unknown fhores; and fcarce 
one of them entered his deftined port, but after a tedi« 
ous and difagreeable voyage**. On their arrival 
feveral princes were obliged again to put to fea, in 
queft of new territories; their paternal dominions 
having been feized by ufurpers, or occupied by inva- 
ders 333, The fate of others was yet more deplor- 
able. 


AGAMEmMNOoN, whofe paflage home appears to have 
been the quickeft of any of the Peloponnefian chiefs, 
was murdered foon after his return to Mycene; by 
his wife Clitemneftra, and her paramour Egifthus, 
who feated himfelf on the Argive throne ***, But they 
were not fuffered to enjoy in peace the fruits of their 
strocious crime, or to indulge unmolefted their guilty 
paflion. Awful juftice overtook them. A blow, from 
an unexpeéted arm, left mankind, in their punith- 
ment, a leffon to correct the dangerous example. 
Oreftes, the fon of Agamemnon and Clitemneftra, 


brought their captiver and their flores on board.” (Id. ibid.) And Me- 

nelaus fpeedily followed them, and“ joined their ficet in the Lefhian 

bay.” (Hom, Ouifzy, lib. iii.) Nor did Agamemnon remain long 
chind, .O2ifey, lib. iv. 

. 331. Hom. Ovifey, lib. iii. iv. Thucydid. lib. i, cap. xi, 

332. 1d. ibid. The wanderings of Ulyfics are well known ; and 
Menelaus, having lott his pilot, (Odi/2y, lib. iii.) was driven on the 
coatt of Egypt, where he was long detained by calms and. contrary 
winds. Hom. Odifiy, lib. iv. 

333- Hom. Odifiy, paflim. Thucydid, lib, i cap, xii, 

334 Hom, Qdifiy, lib. iii. iv. xi. 
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ORY OF 


PARTE ho had f efeaped the fword of Agi 
eee fortunately. efeaped Begite 


thus, returned privately to Mycenz after an exile 
of fome years; and, in revenge of his father’s 
death, flew both the bloody ufurper and traiterous, 
adultrefs **°, 


By this fignal a& of vengeance, which put him in 
poffeflion of his father’s dominions, and a marriage 
with the daughter af Helen and Menelaus, Oreftes 
added the kingdom of Sparta to that of Argos and 
Mycenz **°; and became the moft powerful prince 
that eyer had reigned in Pelopannefus. He found it 
neceflary, however, in arder to be eftablith his cha- 
raéter, and clear himfelf from the imputation of guilt, 
in having. laid violent hands on his own mother, to 
fubmit his caufe to the court of Areopagus at 
Athens *7.. That famous tribunal gave a deerce in 
his favour 3°", and all Greece was fatisfied with. the 
¢quity of the decifion, 


‘THE great power of Oreftes, if not the vigour of 
his adminiftration, preferved his dominions from the 
diforders that affli@ed Greece, for fixty years after the 
termination of the Trojan war; a period in which pi- . 
racy and rapine univerfally prevailed, and when feve- 
ral {tates repeatedly changed mafters*#°, That licen- 
tious fpirit, however, began to fubfide; and order 
and tranquillity were generally reftored. But the re~ 
turn of the Heraclide, or defcendants of Hercules, 
into Peloponnefus, during the reign of Tifamenes, 
the fon of Oreftes**°, threw all things again intg 


335+ Odifey Vib, iti, 

336. Paufan. lib. ii. p. 60, edit. fup. cit, 

337- Paufanias, lib. i, p.27. 338. Id. ibid 
939! Thueyd. lib. i. cap xii. 

449. Paufan, lib. ii p. 60. 
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‘THs matter will require explication, my Lord, 
and furnith fubject for another Letter, 


enero LET- 


LETTER iv. 
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AGeneral View of the Affairs of Greece from the 
final Invafion, and Conqueft of PELOPONNESUS by 
the HERACLIDA, tothe Abolition of Regal Power at 
ArHEns; with an Account of the Settlement of the 
Grecian Colonies in Asta Mixon. 


E have formerly feen * in what manner Her- 

cules was excluded the fucceffion to the king~ 
dom of Mycenz, by the felfith policy of his grand~ 
uncle Sthenelus, who gave the princely inheritance to 
his own fon, Euryftheus. The toils and perils to which 
Euryftheus expofed this hero, in hopes of getting rid 
of fo dangerous a rival, are well known under the 
name of the Labours of Hercules. The reputed fon of 
Jove, however, furmounted every difficulty. But not 
being proof againft the thafts of fate, he died in great 
agony about the fiftieth year of his age, in confe- 
quence of a poifoned fhirt, ignorantly fent him by 
his wife Deianeira, and left behind him many children 
by various mothers *. 


‘Tue children of Hercules were reared by different 
princes, who refpected the memory of their father ; 
but his legitimate fons folely by Ceix, king of Tra- 
chine. Unfortunately, however, the generous guar~ 
dianfhip of Ceix, and the youthful valour of the-fons of 
Hercules, awaked the jealoufy of Euryftheus, who 
threatened to make war. upon that prince, fhould hg 


3 Lett. HL 2% Apollod. lib. ii, Diod, Sicul. lib. iv. 
yield 


d them any longer an affylum at his court’. -* 


in this extremity of their affairs, they applied for pro- 
tection to all the ftates of Greece. Athens alone 
durft afford them fhelter*. Euryftheus Jed an army. 
againft that city. He was met by the Heraclid, 
fupported by the Athenians, and commanded by Hyl- 
lus, the eldeft fon of Hercules byjpDeiancira, and by 
‘Thefeus, king of Attica, The two armies joined bat« 
tle, and Euryftheus was defeated and flain’; in confe~ 
quence of which events, the kingdoms of Argos and 
Mycenz paifed as formerly noticed *, from the family 
of Perfeus into that of Pelops. 


ELATED with their fuccefs, the Heraclide entered 
Peloponnefus. There they were joined by a number 
of adherents, and made themfelves mafters of many of 
the capital towns and diftricts in that peninfula’. But 
thefe conquefts were foon abandoned. The country 
being afflicted with a defolating plague, the Heraclide 
confulted the Delphic oracle, in regard to the means 
of putting 2 ftop to fo terrible a calamity. The Pythia 
or prieftefs replied, That in order to avert that cala= 
mity, they mu(t defift from their enterprife, but might 


renew it after three crops*. ‘They obeyed, and return- ¢ 


ed at the end of three years, which they conceived to 
be the time fixed by the oracle, 


Arreus, the eldeft fon of Pelops, who had fuc~ 
ceeded Euryftheus, his father-in-law, in the king- 
doms of Argos and Mycen, collected a ftrong force 
to oppofe the invaders®. When the armies of the 
two parties came within fight of each other, Hyllus, 


Id. ibid. 4, Mlocrat. Panathen. 

5. Apollod, lib. ii, Diod. Sicul. lib. iv. Strabo, lib. viii, 
6. Lett. 11. 7 Apollod. et. Diod. ubi fup. 

$. 14, ibid, 9, Diod. Sicul. lb. iy. 


lidee faw the neceflity of quitting Trachine 5-andy, 
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I. the leader of the Heraclide, propofed to decide the 





difpute by fingle combat, in order to fave the effufion 
of blood. The offer was accepted, and a regular 
agreement made, ‘That, if Hyllus was viétorious, 
the Heraclide fhould immediately enter into pof- 
feffion of the contefted kingdoms ; but, if he was van- 
quifhed, that neither he, nor any of his kinfmen, fhould 
return into Pelopongefys for an hundred years. Hyl- 
Jus was flain by the champion of Atreus, and the He- 
taclidz withdrew according to treaty '*. 


Tue defcendants of Hercules, however, never loft 
fight of their hereditary claims. The recovery of their 
rightful inheritance, and even the conqueft of the 
whole Grecian peninfula, continued to occupy their 
thoughts, and to fill their ambitious hearts with hope 
amid the wilds of Octa and Parnaffus, where they had 
obtained the rocky diftri€t of Doris: and at the expi+ 
ration of the ftipulated number of years, Temenus, 
Crefphontes, and Ariftodemus, great grandfons of Hyl- 
lus, having colleéted a formidable body of Dorian and 
tolian followers, invaded Poloponnefus by fea "*. 


TrsamENEs, the fon of Orefles, at that time king 
of Argos and Lacedemon, attempted to difpute the 
pretenfions of the Heraclid, but without effect. He 
was vanquithed in battle, and the gallant invaders 
made themfelves inftantly mafters of his dominions ‘*. 
Corinth, Elis, and Meflenia, alfo fubmitted to their 
arms". 


Havixc now no enemy to contend with, the 
Heraclide, according to the cuftom of the times, dix 






29. Panfan. ‘iod. Sieul. ubi fup. 

31. Paufan, lth. ii. Strabo, lib. vit 33. Apoliod, lib. ii, 

23. Paxfan, et Strabo, vbi fop. 
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yided their conquefts by lot. "The kingdom of Argos 
fell to the fhare of Temenus : Crefphontes obtained the 
territory of Meffenia; and Laconia was fet apart for 
Euryfthenes and Procles, the infant fons of Ariftode- 
mus, who had died in the courfe of the war'*, Elis 
was given, by the furviving leaders, to an /Etolian 
chief named Oxylys, who had contributed to the fuce 
cefs of their enterprife. They beftowed Corinth on 
Aletes, one of their kinfmen; and they {pared Arca~ 
dia for friendly reafons; Crefphontes having married 
Merope, the king’s daughter **. 


Sucu of the fubjects of Tifamenes, a0 difcovered a 
xefolution to maintain their independency, were politi- 
cally permitted by the Heraclidz to fettle in the maritime 
diftriét, which afterward became famous under the 
name of Achaia. ‘The reft were driven into exile, or 
reduced to flavery ; and their pofleffions were divided 
among the Dorian and Z£tolian adventurers, who 
claimed them as the reward of their valour '*, 


‘Tus did the defcendants of Hercules recover their 
rightful inheritance, and the fovereignty of Pelopon- 
nefus return from the family of Pelops to the blood 
of Perfeus. Nor did that peninfula alone feel the ef- 
feéts of this revolution, The Grecian ftates and 
countries beyond the Corinthian ifthmus, fuffered al- 
moft equally with thofe within it, from the Return of 
the Heraclide, as the Dorian conqueft of Peloponnefus 
is commonly called. The people firt difpoffefled threw 
themfelves upon their neighbours ; and they, in their 
turn, carried defolation into more diftant territories, 
The ftronger every where drove out the weaker. Like 
the waves of an agitated fea, the Grecian tribeg 
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“fhocked upon one another, in continual fucceffion, for” 
almoft half a century ‘’. 

Dvxinc that turbulent and fluctuating period, 
when all fecurity of poffeflion was loft, and confe~ 
quently all attachment to country, the firlt Grecian 
colonies in Afia Minor were planted. A body of Io~ 
nians, orginally eftablifhed in Attica, but afterward 
fettled in Peloponnefus, had there remained in tran- 
guillity till the laft invafion of the Heraclide ; when 
the Achsans being driven from the territory of Laco~ 
nia, fell upon them, and forced them to quit that 
peninfula"*. They fought refuge in Attica, their 
former country. But finding, in a courfe of years, 
the lands afligned them infufficient to fupport a grow= 
ing population, they embarked with fome Athenian 
adventurers 5 and landing on the coaft of Afia Minor, 
between the river Hermus and the promontory of Po- 
fideion, took poffeilion of a diftri@ then bounded by 
Lydia and Caria; and which, in fuccceding times, 
was from them called Ton1a’®. There they built 
Ephefus, Miletus, Teos, Colopon, Clazamena, Smyrna, 
Phocwa, and other cities **, They alfo took poffef- 
fion of the iflands of Chios and Samos, which were 
included in the Ionian confederacy. 

Tue eftablifhment of this colony had been preceded 
by another fettlement on the Afiatic coaft, fearce lefs 
famous in hiftory. A body of Aolians, having been 
driven from their poffeflions in Peloponnefus by the 
Dorians, who accompanied and fupported the Hera- 
clide in their conqueft of that peninfula, found thems 






47. Strabo, lib, ix. Pawfan. lib, v. vite 8, Id, ibid. 
39. Pariax Chres. Epoch, xxvi. Paufan. lib, vii. Strabo, lib. xiv. 
20. Id. ibid. Smyrna was originally buile by the Aolians, but 
afterward deftroyed, and rebuilt by the Ionians. Herodot, lib. i. 
felves: 


felves obliged to look out for new lands. They.ace 
cordingly put themfelves under the condué of Pen- 
thilius, one of the fons of Oreftes, who had taken 
refuge in the ifland of Euboea; and after rambling, 
for fome time, unfuccefsfully over the northern pro- 
vinces of Greece, under his command, they crofled 
the Hellefpont under his fon Echelatus, and fettled on 
the coaft of Afia Minor, between Ionia and Myfia**. 
There gradually extending their population, from the 
river Hermus to the Hellefpont, they gave to that 
maritime diftriét the name of Houta. In Holia 
flood Cume, Lampfacus, Abydos, Larifla, and many 
ether celebrated cities **. 


A THIRD colony pafled from Greece into the Leffler 
Afia during the fame reftlefs period. It was compofed 
of a body of Dorians, who had been put in pofiefion 
of the diftri€t of Megara by the Heraclide. Seized 
with the roving fpirit of the times, and hard preffed 
by the Athenians, the greater part of the Dorians 
quitted that territory, and feated themfelves in a pro- 
montory of Afia Minor, between Lycia aud Caria, to 
which they gave the name of Doris, or Dorta™. 
"There they founded Halicarnaffus, Cnidus, and feve- 
ral other cities. They alfo fpread themfelves into 
Rhodes, Cos, and the fmaller contiguous iflands **, 


As thefe emigrations were made about the time the 
republican fpirit began to predominate in Greece, the 
adventurers carried with them the fame fpirit into 
their new territories. And that fpirit, which taught 
the Afiatic Grecks bravely to fpurn the chains of 
oriental defpotifm, may be faid not only to have faved 


a1. Strabo, lib. ix. xii. Vell. Patercul, lib. i. 
a2. Herodot. lib. i, lib. xiv. 
24. Suaho, lib. aie. Paufaa, 
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Perfian empire, but eventually to have fubjedted Afiz 
to the {word of Alexander. 


‘Tuovucu the Grecian cities in Afia Minor and the 
contiguous iflands, like thofe on the European conti+ 
nent; were frequently governed by ambitious citizens, 
who under the odious name of tyrants, had ufurped 
the fupreme power, the bafis of their interior policy 
‘was every where republican 5 each city having its fenate 
and popular affembly. They had alfo their general - 
affemblies, where affairs of national importance were 
difcufled. The delegates of the Ionian cities, as we 
fhall have occafion to fee, met in the Panionian council ; 
and the A£olian and Dorian cities had affemblies of a 
fimilar nature. Every public meafure, in a word, wore 
the appearance of freedom in Afiatic Greece, however 
much particular ftates might be opprefled with civil 


tyranny. 


‘Tuese obfervations naturally lead me to fpeak of 
the abolition of royalty aniong the Grecian ftates in 
Europe ; and to notice the moft remarkable circums 
ftances with which that general revolution was at« 
tended. 


‘Te monarchical government which, in early timess 
univerfally prevailed in Greece, was extremely limited. 
The king, or head of the tribe, being no more than 
chief magiftrate of the ftate, or rather the moft emi+ 
nent citizen in the community, could take no refolu+ 
tion but in conjun@ion with the heads of the principal 
families 5 nor adopt any public meafure without con~ 
fulting the body of the people **. But moderate as 


a5. Arift, Polit, lib, iii. Dion. Halicarnaf. lub, ¥. Hémer, Ody 


Sib. viite 
that 









that government appears Hite eas it was always 





confidered as an irkfome reftraint upon the volatile ce | 


genius and ardent temper of the Greeks, which 
ftrongly tended toward democracy **. And no fooner 
had the invafion of the Heraclids difturbed the regular 
order of fucceflion, and confequently weakened the 
refpect for regal authority, than the flighteft incident 
was laid hold on to introduce the defired change; or 
even the finalleft approach toward it, in hopes of at 
Jatt perfe€ting the plan of equal freedom and inde- 
pendency. Kingly government, which had in many 
places degenerated into tyranny, was accordingly abo- 
lithed, by degrees, in every Grecian {tate except La- 
cedmon. 


‘Two events, preparatory to this change of govern= 
ment, are not a little interefting, exclufive of the con- 
quences by which they were followed. 


A quarret having arifen between the Thebans 
and Athenians concerning the pofleffion of a frontier 
town, the armies of the two nations were preparing 
to decide the difpute by a general engagement, when 
Xanthus, king of Thebes, propofed to fettle the mat- 
ter by fingle combat ; in order to fave the lofs of lives, 
as a great number of men mutt otherwife fall on both 
fides. But Thymetes, king of Attica, though of the 
blood of Thefeus, declined the hoftile competition. He 
was depofed, in confequence of his cowardice ; and the 
Athenian fceptre was given to a Meffenian prince, 
named Melanthus, who had bravely accepted the 
challenge, and lain the king of Thebes *7 


Tue Thebans were deeply mortified at the death of 
their king ; an incident which, joined to a Jong train 
26, Homer, Wiad. lib. xvi Plus, Vit. Téef 
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gave them a ftrong averfion againft regal power, at the 


* fame time that it afforded them an opportunity of in- 


dulging their paffion for freedom. ‘They accordingly 
adopted a republican form of government *; refolved 
that their happinefs and mifery fhould no longer de- 
pend upon the good or ill fortune of any one family, 
or their liberties on the will of any one man. 


Bur the Thebans, in abolifhing royal authority, 
Tofi their political confequence. A long night of ob- 
feurity involved Becotia, It was fplit into many 
petty republics, among which a kind of confederacy 
fubfiited ; but which were jealous of each other’s pro- 
fperity, and often hoftile to the gencral intereft **. The 
Athenians were more fortunate in their change of go- 
vernment. ‘And that change, which took place foon 
after the foregoing, was occafioned by a fimilar cire 
cumftance, * 


‘Tue Heraclide, after the conqueft of Peloponnefus, 
faw with a jealous eye the growing power of Athens, 
under Melanthus. He had afforded refuge to a num- 
ber of Ionian and Meffenian fugitives, expelled the 
Grecian peninfula by the Dorians, and ftill thirfting 
for revenge. No fooner, therefore, did the decen- 
dants of Hercules find themfelves firmly feated in 
their new territories, than they declared war agginft 
the Athenians **. Codrus, the gallant fon of Me- 
lanthus, then filled the throne of Attica. His heroic 
valour was equal to the defénce of his country, but , 
the fuperttirion of the times gave a new dire@tion 
to his patriotiim. The Heraclide having con- 
fulted the Delphic oracle concerning the fuccefs of 
their enterprife, had received for anfwer, * That the 


98. Paufan. lib. ix. 29. Poufinis, whi 
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would prove victorious.” In confequence of this re- 
fponfe, they iffued, at the head of their army, an 
exprefs order, that none of their men fhould kill the 
king of Athens **. 


Ixrormep of that order, and alfo of its caufe, 
Codrus generoufly refolved to facrifice him{elf for the 
fafety of his people. The love which they bore to 
their prince made them keep a watchful eye over him, 
fufpeéting his patriotic purpofe. In order to elude 
their affectionate vigilance, as well as to deceive the 
enemy, he cloathed himfelf in the habit of a peafant 3 
entered the hoftile camp in that mean difguife, with a 
faggot on his fhoulder, and a pruning-hook in his 
hand; provoked a quarrel with a foldier ; {mote him, 
and fell by the {word of his humble antagonift **. 


Tue tumult occafioned by the death of Codrus pro« 
duced inquiry. His body was known. And the He- 
raclidz believing, on the equivocal refponfe of the 
oracle, that nothing but misfortune could now attend 
their undertaking, they withdrew their forces without 
hazatding a battle **. 


‘THE pious patriotifm of Codrus, in leaving Attica 
without'a king, furnifhed the Athenians at once with 
a pretext for abolifhing monarchy, and an occafion of 
indulging their violent love of liberty, by eftablithing 
a commonwealth. Difpofed, as they pretended to give 
that generous prince a fucceffor in the throne, but un- 
able to find one worthy of fuch honour; they declared 
Jupiter alone to be thenceforth fovereign of Athens **, 
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TL. Theychofe, however, Medon the eldeft fon of Codrus 


declared, That this high office fhould remain heredi- 
tary in his family; but that he and his fucceffors 

eon be accountable to the affembly of the people, 
‘or the due adminiftration of public affairs **. 


‘Tue government of Sparta alfo experienced a 
change in this age of innovation. Euryfthenes and 
. Procles, the two fons of Ariftodemus, to whom the 
kingdom of Lacedemon fell in the diftribution of the 
conquefts of the Heraclide, inftead of dividing the 
territory of Laconia between them, or reigning alter- 
nately, like fome Grecian fovereigns in ancient times, 
were perfudded to reign jointly, and with equal power. 
They accorilingly chofe the city of Sparta as their 
common capital or feat of government ; each of them 
bearing the title of King of Lacedemon, and being ac- 
knowledged as fuch?*. 


But although royal authority was thus fully efta- 
blithed at Sparta, in the defcendants of Ariftodemus, 
and fubfifted in both branches of the reigning family, 
for feven hundred years, the ftate foon felt the en- 
fecbling effects of divided {way *’. Each of the kings, 
in order to ftrengthen his adminiftration, found it ne- 
ceffary to court the favour of the people. ‘This com- 
petition made the people too fenfible of their import- 
ance; and eventually gave birth to the moft daring 
licentioufnefs, upon which there was no curb. Anarchy, 
the worft of tyrannies, proved the comfequence of 
unbridled liberty. The kingdom of Lacedemon was 
continually fplit into two factions, which fre- 
quently came to blows. Even royal blood had been 
fpilt, in thefe popular tumults *; and all the fprings 


35. Ta. ibid, 36. Paufanias, lib. iii. 
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of government emai to be diftcived, when’ the 
wifdom and virtue of one man gave compactnefs 
and vigour to the political machine. 


Your Lordthip will readily perceive, that I allude 
to the illuftrious Lycurgus. ‘The eftablifhment of the 
inftitutions of the Spartan legiflator forms a memorable 
wra in the hiftory of Greece. But before we enter 
upon the inveftigation of that fubjeét, which will open 
“to our view many important objects of enquiry, and 
lead us to fpeculations of great moment in the fcience 
ef human affairs, I muft make a paufe. 
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-LETTER V. 


Sparta and the NetcHnourinc StatEs, from the 
Eftablifomene of the Laws of Lycurcus in La- 
CONIA to the Conquef? of Messenta by the La- 
CEDEMONIANS, with an Account of the Inflitution 
of the Orympic GAMEs. 


HOUGH Greece, as we have had occafion to 
fee, was peopled by colonies from various 
countries, government and manners, in all its different 
flates, were nearly the fame during the heroic ages. 
This fimilarity continued till after the conqueft of 
Peloponnefus by the Heraclidx. Then the republicarr 
fpirit, which every where fprung up, gave diverfity 
to government, and government had a neceffary in- 
fluence upon manners. ‘The change, however, was 
hardly perceptible for a while. ‘That variety, and 
even contraft of manners, which prevailed among the 
Greeks in later times, beyond what has been known’ 
among any other people, ancient or modern, bearing 
one common name, and {peaking the fame tongue, 
was little obvious until the laws of Lycurgus began to 
produce their effeét upon the character and manners of 
the Lacedsemonians, and thofe of Solon upon the tem=- 
per and fpirit of the Athenians. 


Tuese reflections naturally lead us to enquire after 
the origin of the inftitutions of the Spartan legiflator, 
as an introduction to the fubfequent part of the hiftory 
of that celebrated ftate. 

6 Ly- 





‘ 

Lycuncus, fon of Eunomes king of Lacedemon, 
the fifth in defcent from Procles, and the tenth from 
Hercules, is faid to have fucceeded to the joint fove- 
reignity on the death of his elder brother Polydectes, 
and in the feventh year of the reign of his coleague 
Archelaus. His virtues and talents gave pramife of a 
juft and able adminiftration. But an unexpedted, 
though natural circumitance, deprived his country- 
men of that hope, and involved himfelf in a variety 
of difficulties. The widow of Polydectes declared 
herfelf pregnant, Yet more ambitious to retain the 
honours of a queen, than defirous to experience the 
tender cares of a mother; inflamed with amorous 
pailion, or unwilling to fuffer the neglect of widow- 
hood, fhe fecretly intimated to the new king, That, if 
hhe would agree to marry her, no child of his late 
brother thould ever difturb him in the poffeffion of the 
Spartan throne *. 





Lycurevs, who had laid afide the enfigns of roy- 
alty, and affumed the title of Protefor, as foon as he 
‘was made acquainted with the quecn’s pregnancy, 
thought it prudent to conceal his abhorence of her 
atrocious purpofe. He feemed even to enter into her 
views; begged that the would take nothing that might 
injure her health, or endanger her life; for he 
would fo concert matters, that the fruit of her womb 
fhould be no bar in the way of their mutual withes. 
And having thus quieted her anxiety on that deli 
cate point, he took care, when the time of her 
labour drew nigh, to place truft-worthyfervants about 
her perfon, with ftri& orders, that if fhe brought forth 
a fon, they fhould convey the child inftantly to 
dim; but, if a daughser, to leave the infant with her 
‘women *. = 

1X. Plut. Vit. Liewrg. 2 Wd. ibid. 
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* ‘Tue politic and generous Prote@or was fupping 
with the principal Spartan magiftrates, when the 
queen was delivered; and the child, proving to be a 
fon, was prefented to him according to his commands. 
He took the boy in his arms, and faid, addreffing him< 
felf to the magiftrates, “ Spartans! a king is born to 
you;” then placed the infant prince in the royal feat, 
and named him Charilaus, or “ the people’s joy;” in 
» allufion to the pleafure expreffed on the occafion, by 
the company, at his own wife and liberal condud, 
rather than at the birth of a king *. 


~ * ... Generous and wife, however, as the conduct of 
Lycusgus was, and high as it placed him in the efteem 
of all good men, it failed to diffipate the dark fufpici- 
ons raifed by his enemies, and infufed into the minds 
of the corrupted populace. Their felfith hearts, in« 
capable of feeling the difinterefted fentiments by which 
he was actuated, afcribed his magnanimous prudence to 
finifter motives. They imputed to him a defign upon 
the liberties of the ftate*. In order to bely thefe fuf- 
picions ; to avoid the refentment of the flighted queen, 
by whofe adherents they had been excited ; and fully to 
svindicate the honour of his character, Lycurgus cons 
demned himfelf to a voluntary banifhment, 


Wuertner this fage patriot had conceived, before 
his departure from Sparta, the idea of reforming the 
conftitution of his country, antiquity has left us to 
conjecture. We are only told, on good authority, 
that he vifited Egypt and Crete *; where government . 
and legiflation were fuppofed to have attained the 
higheft degree of perfe€tion. And it appears, from 

~ his inftitutions, that he muft have carefully ftudied the 
, 
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£gyptian polity, and that the Cretan conftitution was 
the mode} after which he framed the Spartan. — 

Wuie Lycurgus was contemplating that famous 
fyftem of government, the work of the elder Minos, 
(which we have formerly had occafion to confider*) 
and ftoring his mind with political maxims, the king- 
dom of Lacedsemon was a prey to internal diffentions, 
The people were turbulent, and the magiftrates with- 
out authority. Even regal fway was fet at naught, by 
thelicentious multitude. Archelaus was a weak prince, 


Charilaus a minor, All fubordination was loft, and 
lawlefs anarchy reigned triumphant. 


Turse diforders made the Spartans feverely fenfible 
of the value of their late Protector ; who, during his 
fhort but vigorous adminiftration, had reftored do- 
meftic tranquility. ‘They accordingly fent deputies to 
folicit his return’; indire€tly declaring themfelves 
willing to fubmit to any body of laws, which he fhould 
think neceflary for the reformation of the ftate. All 
orders of men joined in the requeft *. 


Arrer having received feveral embaffies to this pur- 
pofe, Lycurgus returned to Sparta; and in compliance 
with the general with of his countrymen, affumed the 


Ant. 


high character of legiflator. But he found, on enter- . 


ing upon his arduous and dangerous office, more ob- 
ftacles to furmount than his fagacity had forefeen; 
more changes to effeét, and confequently more preju~ 
dices to combat, He difcovered that, inftead of fome 
partial innovations, it would be neceflary tonew-mould 
the conftitution of the ftate, in order to accomplifh the 
defired. reformation’. With that view, he boldly di- 
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f which had for 


its objeét the perfecting of government, ‘by an equal 
divifion of power and of property. 


Tue Spartan legiflator, however, awate of the difli- 
eulty of eftablithing inftitutions, which would militate 
fo ftrongly againft the felfifh and voluptuous paffions 
of man, bethought himfelf of a happy expedient for 
filencing all oppofition. Well acquainted with the ine 
fluence of fuperftition upon the human mind, and 
with the awe infpired by divine authority, he went to 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, before he made 
known to his fellow-citizens that plan of government 
which he meditated, and fully opened his purpofe to 
the Sooth-faying God.. The Pythia faluted him with 
the title of “ companion of the Gods! and rather God 
than man ;” affured him that Apollo was propitious to 
his undertaking, and that the ftate which he fhould con- 
ftitute, under -the aufpices of the Prophetic Divinity, 
would prove the moft illuftrious in Greece™’. 


Fortir1En with this famous refponfe, Lycurgus 
gave the name of RuETR 2 to his inftitutions; thert~ 
by infinugting, that he had received them from the 
orade™, And having thus added the voice of Heaven 
to the veneration of his country, he proceeded with- 


_ Out obfirnGtion to the execution of his plan. His 


firft and grand ftep toward a newconftitution was, the 
eftablifhment of a fenate; in order to maintain an 
equilibrium of power between the Lacedemonian kings 
and people, and to reprefs the ufurpations of ‘cither, 
‘This fenate confifted of twenty-eight members, chofen ~ 
by the legiflator from among the leading men in whom 
he could moft confide. But the future eleGtion of 
fenators, who commonly held their feats’ during life, 
‘was committed to the affembly of the people**, 
10, Phat. Fit. Zyewrg: Ia ibid, 
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‘Tue Spartan government, after the eftablithment 
of Meee ee ey ee neither monar- 
chical, ariftocratica, nor democratical, but mixed, 
like the Britith conftitution; a compound of all 
the different forms. The two kings remained, but 
their {way was very limited. They were only the firft 
citizens inthe ftate . They had, however, the power 
of peace and war; were entitled to reccive ambafla- 
dors, and entrufted with the fuperintendence of re= 
Tigion '*. As commanders in chief of the armies of the 
republic, they had the honour of leading the van, in 
all military expeditions, and of bringing up the rear 
on their return $5 and befide being firft ferved at the 
public meals, each had a double portion of victuals 
affigned him **. ‘ 

Tue kings of Lacedzemon, among their other pre+ 
Togatives, enjoyed that of being perpetual prefidents 
of the fenate: and the importance of this prerogative 
was not fmall. The fenate alone had the right of pro- /)_ 
poling and inveftigating public meafures. No debate / * 
on any fuch fubjeét could originate in the affembly of © ~ 
the people. But to the people belonged the power of 
deliberating on the refolutions of the fenate, and.of 
ultimately fealing with approbation, or putting a ne- 
gative upon every fuch refolution *”, 


‘Tue Spartan fenate, however, notwithftanding that 
check upon its proceedings, was found to poffefs too 
extenfive powers, and to lean too much toward regal 
authority, In order to counteract this dangerous teu- 
dency, and effe&tually counterbalance the prepondera- 
tion of the ariftocratical part of the constitution, Ly- 
gurgus conftituted the Epbori";. five annual. magi- 
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S the 
‘Fights of the people, and watch over the adminiftration 
of government °, Thefe magiftrates were chofen by the 
people in full affembly, and generally from among the 
moft vigilant citizens *°, 


Tue privileges of theEphori were many; and their 
controuling power was fo ftrong, that it might be 
called the bridle, and they themfelves, by their com- 
bining and invigorating influence, the /inews of the 
Spartan ftate**. To them it belonged to convokes 

i, and diffolve, the Je/s and greater affemblies 
of the people; the former compofed of the inhabit- 
ants of the capital, the latter of the free inhabitants 
‘of the country, including its feveral towns and villages. 
They could expel, imprifon, and even punifh with 
death, any obnoxious fenator**. They monthly ex- 
changed with the kings, whom they could fine or put 
under arreft, folemn oaths of fidelity; the kings fwear- 
ing, in their own name, to govern according to the 
eftablithed laws and cuftoms; and the Ephori, in the 
name of the people, to fupport the authority, and 
protect the perfons of the princes of the blood of 
Hercules, while they fhould fo reign and rule **. 


Sucu was the fyftem of government founded by 
Lycurgus at Sparta; 2 fyftem which, although com- 
pofed of feemingly diftordant parts, remained longer 
entire, than the conftitution of any-other Grecian 
ftate. This permanency it chiefly owed to that equit- 
able diftribution of power, which it contained; and 
whith, by a temperament, kept alive the jealous 


“Spirit of liberty, without fuffering the fhocks of the 
‘demon of anarchy. The vigour, and even the union 


19. Plato, de Ze. lib. iii, 20. Aritt. Polit. lib. fi. 
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and competition that animated the breafts 
citizens; and which may be called the swe Brandt 
by which their public virtues, their cougage and ~ 
triotifm, were kindled and fed with fire. 


From the equitable diftribution of power, Lyciirgus 


their government, can long retain either liberty 
or independency, unlefs fome fenfe of national 
dignity and perfonal equality inform the mind of 
every free citizen. Property, in the kingdom of 
Lacedemon, was then very unequally thared.« A 
Jarge proportion of the people had truly no honeft 
means of fubfiftence**, The rich wallowed in abund= 
dance, while the neceffitous if not predatory pooty 
were at once debafed and opprefied **, 


Iw order to remedy thefe evils, Lycurgus, after num- 
bering the people, divided the whole territory of Laco- 
nia into thirty-nine thoufand equal fhares ; nine thou- 
fand of which he appropriated to the citizens of Spartay 
as their particular domain; and the remaining thirty 
thoufand fhares, he afligned to the inhabitants of the 


country *®. Defirous yet farther to abolith the diftinc»_ 


‘tions of rich and poor, but fenfible of the impra@tica 
Dility of a divifion of moveable property, the Spartan 


Aegiflator prohibited the ufe of gold and filver coin y 


alled in, as far as poflible, all that was in 

‘and ordered that thenceforth jvon money, which h 
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: in payment of any debt, or as the value of 
feats"? , 
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_ Non did the auftere vigilance of Lyeurgus top here, 
That concealed wealth might not enable any man to 
indulge in luxury at home, nor fuch indulgence excite 

defire of riches, he commanded all the male citizens 
to eat —- in public, as in Crete; and each, in 
turn, to contribute his monthly quota toward the com- 
mon meal **, fifteen meffing together at one table *®. 
And thefe public tables, befide reprefling luxury, be- 
came fo many fchools of public virtue and political 
wifdom ; the old and young freely converfing together 
on all fubjeéts of national intereft or national glory *. 





Havine thus provided for the internal ftability of 
the ftate, the Spartan legiflator took meafures for fe- 
curing it againft foreign enemies. He had already 
in a manner annihilated private property, in order 
to eradicate luxury: he now profcribed the ufual 
means of acquiring wealth. Still keeping his eye on 
the Cretan conftitution, without fervilely copying the 
inftitutions of Minos, he committed not only the labours 
of hufbandry, but the exercife of all mechanical arts, 
folely to flaves, who bore the name of Helots3*; re~ 
ferving to the Lacedemonians, or free inhabitants of 
Laconia of all defcriptions, no profeffion befide that 


a8. In this particular, the ordinances of Lycurgus, with refpeé to 
eating in public; differed from thofe of Minos: the Cretan public 
meals, perhaps more wifely, were furnithed at the expence of 
fate. Thofe of Sparta, regulated by public authority, were how- 
quer foficiently meagre. The moft exquifite dith was a kind of 
jpottage, known by the name of Biack Brats. Plut, ubi fup. 

“ag. Plut. Vi. Lyeurg. 30. Xenoph, Rep. Lacon. Plut. Vit. Zyeurg. 
» $1. The mio received opinion concerning the origin of this name 
fos That Helos, 2 Lacedemonian town, having attempted tocftablifh 
ta independency, was reduced by force; that the. inhabitants, as a 
‘punithment for their temetity, were condemned to the moft humi- 
Tiating flavery and precluded the polbbility of ever recovering their 
‘betty, by 2 law of the Spartan copncil, forbidding them to be eman- 
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plying, and being generally difperied over Laconia, the name of He 
became common to allthe Lacedzmonian flaves, afterward acquired by 
omquel or otherwile. “Vids dad des Zoleiph tom, sai ot ave. it 
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“ef arms, no? any care but the Welfare of the com- 
munity. t, ¢ 
In conformity with this fundamental law, which 
conftituted the Lacedemonians nation of foldiers and 
politicians, Lycurgus framed a number of regulations 
or making them fuperior in prowefs, and keen-fighted. 
in whatever concerned the interefts of their country, 
beyond every other people in Greece. And what is ftill 
more to his praife, they became, in thefe particulars, 
as we fhall have oceafion to fee, the very men he wifhed 
to form them} unequalled in political fagacity, mili- 
tary courage, conduct, difcipline, and the whole 
Acience of war. But they grew, at the fame time, ine 
folent, haughty, ambitious, and crucl, as might have 
‘been forefeen; turning againft their neighbours, with- 
-out any regard to juftice or humanity, thofe arms and 
that hardy valour, which were meant for their own 
defence. Yet muft I not omit the fingular, if not 
in all refpeéts praife-worthy ordinances, in the code 
of manners, which gave them eventually the power, 
as wellas the inclination, of commiting fuch violences; 
and which have all a remote reference to a ftate of 
hoftility. 


Tue attention of Lycurgus to the perfonal qualities 
of the people, on whofe minds he meant to ingraft 
his inftitutions, difcoyers a-truly philofophic fpirit, 
unfettered by vulgar prejudices. He encouraged mar- 
viage, and evengnjoined.it, as a duty ; but the parties 
were not allowed to contraét it until they had attained 


3% Herod. The Komans, who recruited their legions chiefly 
from the flurdy dafs of hufbandmen ; and who allowed patriotifnn 
to Spring naturally from the happy polfelfion, and free ufe of 
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: ‘great end, the Lacedsemonian virgins, inftead of the 
fedentary employments of the aa» and the needle, 
‘common to the other young women of Greece, were 
ordered to occupy themfelves, like the youths, in run~ 
ning, wreftling, and throwing the quoit or javelin **. 
"Thefe exercifes they generally performed naked, the 
better to tone their fibres. And on certain high fef- 
tivals they danced publicly in the fame fhamelefs condi- 
tion, in order to provoke the defires of the men; 
and, confcious of the influence of their charms, deers 
ingly difpenfed praife and blame to their admiring 
Jovers **. 






the breed of the Lacedmonians ftop here. As a 
check upon the excefs of defire; and to prevent the 
*“new-married men from emafculating their vigour in 
the arms of their adtive and full-formed brides, they 
. ‘were commanded to fleep in the common dormitory, 
i along with their male companions, and durft only vifit 
| their wives by ftealth **. The early matrimonial com- 


: Nor did the care of the fage legiflator for improving 
e 


merce of the Spartans was, therefore, a kind of per- 
_petual intrigue ; both fexes being obliged to contrive 
m occafions,of mecting one another fecretly, and of re~ 
‘tiring without being obferved 77, So that their pat 
_fions, thus held in play, were kept from languifhing ; 
while their conftitutions were preferved from fuffering, 
by too frequent indulgence. . . 
x ; 

Axx thefe ordinances, however, were not thought 

’ fofficient by Lycurgus, for giving to the bodies of hig - 


33: Plut. Fit. Zycurg. ‘34. Xenoph. = 
"Plue. Vit. Lycuge Id. ibid. 
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commanding the young women to wreftle and dance 
publicly without any veil to modefty : he next offered 
up conjugal fidelity to the fame idol ; and with it all 
jealoufy in the intercourfe of the fexes. Married 
women, like all other property, may be faid to have 
been held in common at Sparta. Hutbands were per= 
mitted to borrow each others wives; and even required, 
under certain circumftances, to lend the partners of 
their bed, for the purpofe of mending the breed **, 
And this pretence was fo eafily forged, that young 
handfome married perfons, who happened to be 
fortunately matched, found little difficulty in recipro~ 
cally contributing to the fupport of the ftate, while 
they indulged their mutual withes. 


Bur the pefeéting of the Spartan breed demanded 
2 yet higher facrifice than cither virgin modefty or the 
fanétity of the marriage-bed ; 4 facrifice over which 
humanity muft ever mourn, though ftriétly enjoyned 
by the laws of Lycurgus. All children, as foon as 
born, were ordered to be carried to a public office, 
where certain aged perfens were appointed to examine 
them; and if they happened to be difeafed, feeble, or 
deformed, they were thrown into a deep cavern in the 
neighbourhood of mount Tygetus. But if they were 
well-fhaped, and healthy, they were delivered to 
nurfes provided bY the ftate *°; and who by their fkill, 
in judicioufly co-operating with nature, became famous 
_over Greece, and perhaps faved as many lives as the 
_ “Severity ofthe legittordeftoyed. 
a2. Xenoph, Rep. Lacon, Plut, Pit, Lycwrg. et Nera. 
a9: 14. ibid, [ as 
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their parents, and put under public preceptors; no 


children, but according to the rhode prefcribed by law. 
‘The preceptors were chofen from among people of the 
firft confideration, and feem to have regarded them~ 
felves as fathers of the children of the ftate. Accord 
ingly their chief obje&, in educating the Spartan 
youths, was to mould the paffions, fentiments, and 
“ideas of their pupils, to that form which might beft 
aflimilate with the ‘conftitution of the republic ; and 
fe to exercife the powers of both body znd mind, 
‘as toraife them to the higheft poffibility of perform- 
‘ing every thing ufeful to the community; to make 
them bold, vigilant, and fkilful warriors, yet obe- 
“dient foldiers; with a ftrong fenfe of honour, ftimu- 
Tated to heroic deeds by. the defire of applaufe and ap- 
prehenfion of fhame, but ever ultimately governed by 
the love of their country, which might be confidered 
‘as the main fpring of their fouls *°. 


‘Tne Spartan education and aiteiphine could fcarcely 
be faid ever to ceafe. After twelve years of age the 
boys, whofe former mode of life had been abundantly 
‘auftere, were permitted to wear only one garment, 
and that equally in winter as in fummer' to fleep on 
no better beds than reeds, which they themfelves muft 
gather: and they were compelled to go barefooted at all 
feafons. As they approached manhood, their difcipline 
‘was increafed in aufterity 5 their ftated labours, which 
left them hardly .a vacant hour in the day, being 
Augmented, in order to curb the impetuous paffions of 
‘youth **. Nor was there found any remiffion of thofe la« 
bours, unlefsduring military fervice. Then manyindul , 


40, Kenoph. et Plat. ubi fup. 
_ Wt. Plat. Fit, Zycurgs Xenoph, Rep. Lacens 
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gences were wifely allowed; and to fuch a degtee, 
that the camp might be regarded as 2 feene of cafe 
and luxary by the Lacedemonians, who there took 
pleafure in adorning their perfons, and feemed to give 
up their hearts to mirth**. Before the age of thirty, 
no man was allowed to take part in public affairs at 
Sparta. For ten years later, it was not reputable for 
the Lacedemonians to devote themfelves to political or 
juridical buftnefs ; and fixty years of perfevering vir- 
tue were neceffary to entitle any candidate to a feat in 
the fenate *, 


To thefe civil ordinances Lyeurgus added certain 
military maxims, or laws, in the fame fpirit. He for= 
bid the Spartans to furround their city with walls, 
left fecurity fhould lead the them to remit their 
vigilance in its defence; and he enjoined them not 
to purfue, after battle, a flying foe, for various 
reafons—left their ardour fhould blind them againft 
latent danger; the utter deftruétion of their enemies 
unftring the nerve of their courage, or the thirft 
of conqueft incite them to covet extenfive domi-+ 
nion, which his inftitutions were not calculated to 
preferve**. He alfo forbid them to make war by fea; 
which, as he had’ cut the finews of their commerce, in 
abolifhing the ufe of the precious metals, he knew they 
could not fupport: and he defired them to beware of 
continuing hoftilities long againft the fame people, left 
they fhould teach their adverfaries their method of 
fighting **. He made it fhameful for them to fly be~ 
fore an enemy, how fuperior foever in force; fo that 
death or viétory, in battle, was the lot of every Lace- 
dzmonian ; or a fate worfe than death, difgrace! an 
infamy, that excluded them from all civil and military 

~ employments *°, ’ 
42 Id. ibid. Ay Xeuoph.ubifup. 44. Plut. Wit, Zycwrg. 
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to enable the Lacedemonians to maintain, 
1d, that high military charadter, which the 
tone of their bodies and the temper of their minds, as 
formed by the laws of Lycurgus, were fo well fitted to 
fupport, their forces were arranged in a mafterly man- 
ner, and nearly refembling the difpofition of the armies 
of modern Europe *7.. The Spartan army was formed 
into a certain number of Mores or brigades, com- 
pofed each of four Lochoi or regiments. The Lochos, 
which confifted of five hundied and twelve men, was 
divided into four Pentccoityes, and each Pentecoftys 
into four Enotomics**. All thefe different bodies, 
from the Mora downward, were commanded by offi- 
cers fubordinate in rank to each other; and the whole 
army, by one of the joint kings of Lacedsemon *, 





‘Tue Spartan troops were uniformly cloathed in Red, 
by the direction of Lycurgus ; in order to prevent the 
foldiers from perceiving their lofs of blood, or the 
enemy from difcovering their wounds °°. Their arms 
confifted of large bucklers, pikes or {pears of moderate 
kength, and ftrong fhort fwords, with two edges **. 
‘They advanced to battle with the greateft alacrity, yet 


smoft exa regularity, keeping time with their ftepa 


to the found of flutes or fifes ‘*; and fo perfect was 
their difcipline, that through the hotteft engagement, 
they preferved unbroken that beautiful order with 
which they began the ation, and which enabled them 
to give a celerity to all their evolutions, and an im- 


47. Xenophon afcribes the military,.2s well as the civil code of 
Sparta, to Lycurgus, But that enlightened philufopher and hiltorian 
lived in too late an aze to be able to judge, with any degree of uccu- 
sacy, what arrangements were made by the fapient legiflator, and what 
aight be attributed to fubfequent improvements, 

48. Thucyd, lib. v. et Xenoph, Repub, Lacon, gy Wuiibidhe 

5@. Xenoph. Repub, Lacon. 5% Id. ibid, 

6% Xenoph, wbi typ. Plut, Fit, Lewy, 
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pulfe to their efforts, that filled their enemies at once 
with admiration and terror **. 


Bor the auftere inflitutions of Lycurgus, which, in 
raifing to fuch a height the political and military vir- 
tues of the Lacedemonians, paid no regard to the mil- 
der qualities, to the culture of the heart; and which, 
by infpiring a ferocity of difpofition, that threw a kind 
of horror over their manners, may be faid to have de- 
bafed, inftead of ennobling the charaéter of man, were 
yery unfriendly to general happinefs. 


ATTENTIVE only to the fafety of the ftate, the 
Spartan legiflator, in forming a community of patriotic 
foldiers, always ready for a€tion, forgot that they were 
free citizens, who had a right to tafte of every focial 
delight, and to difpofe of their time and their talents 
as they thought proper, unlefs in a feafon of danger 5 
not the hireling bands of a defpot, whofe intereft it 
is to extinguifh every fentiment of humanity, and 
ftrangle every finer feeling in its birth, in order to 
render the inftruments of his tyranny more fit for their 
barbarous fervice. For the Lacedsmonians, in the full 
enjoyment of political freedom, were the flaves of their 
own legiflative fyftem ; which, by a bold effort of fpe~ 
culation, may be faid to have founded the welfare of 
the republic on the mifery of the individuals that com- 
pofed it. 


As in forming a community of foldiers pe 
forgot that they were citizens, in forming citi: 
forgot that shay seondtincatbepdereed tapas aae 
many generous pallions, and capable of reciprocating 
many noble fentiments, befide thofe that concerned 
the fate: pet ec rey leareeha fe 
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al taro Paine tery ng it nigh minifter to 


“luxury or effeminiacy, but to'crufh in the bud all the 


“* fofter fympathies, and leave the Lacedemonians no 


other paffion but the love of glory and of their country. 
He attempted to make them fuperior to intereft, to 
pleafure, and even to pain **; to ftifle in their breafts 
the voice of natural affe€tion, with all the charities of 
father, fon, and brother °°. The Spartan and the pa- 
triot fwallowed up every inferior relation, and with 
them all the domedtic virtues, and all the fweets of 
private life. e 


Private happinefs, which cannot fubfift without 
the affectionate difcharge of domeftic duties, is how~ 
ever the only folid foundation for public virtue, na- 
tional profperity, or “public happinefs. And true 
patriotifm, and true heroilm, are intimately connected 
with humanity of difpofition and generofity of fpirit. 
But the Spartans, of all people ever dignified with the 
appellation of civilized, were perhaps the moft obdurate 
and illiberal. And that complexion of heart and mind 
was the neceflary effeét of ‘their auftere education and 
political fyftem. Having properly no employment but 
that of arms, to which they were trained from their 
infancy, and few tender cares, they loft all compaffion 
for the fufferings of their fellow-creatures; or if they 
tetained any fympathetic affection, it was only for the 


54. On the annual celebration of a feftival, inftituted by Lycurgus 
in honour of Diana Orthia, all the Spartan boys were whipped, until 
the blood ran down .upon the altar of that cruel goddefs, And this 
fingellation was performed in prefence of the magiftrates of the city, 
and under the eye of fathers and mothers; who, initead of compaf- 
fionating their children, ready to expire from the feverity’ of the 
Jaghes, to which they frequently fell martyrs, exhorted them to fulfer 
patiently the difcipline infi@ted, and without feeming to be conftious 
of any uuesfy fenfation, Cicero, Tejewl lib. v. Panfan. lib, iii, Plute 
Pits Lyeurg. 55- See what was formerly faid concerning 
the inquelt upon new-born infants, &c. 
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atmed Helots, by whofe induftry they fubfifted, they 
had no bowels of pity. 


Never was human nature fo degraded, as in the 
abject condition of this miferable clafs of men; who 
might have envied the lot of labouring cattle. As if 
their dog-fkin cap, and fheep-ikin veft, had not been 
fufficient to remind them of their fervile ftate, they 
were compelled to fubmit, once a day, to a certain 
number of {tripes, without having deferved them from 
their imperious mafters **, They were prohibited every 
thing liberal or manly, and every thing humiliating, 
and even debafing, was commanded them *?. A ftately 
figure, or graceful mien, if difcovered in any of their 
young men, was equal to a fentence of death: the ill- 
fated youth was inftantly difpatched, and his mater 
was fined for too much indulgence **. The Helots, in 
a word, were at once the flaves gf the public and of 
private perfons. They were accordingly lent in coms 
mon; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one ‘ 
might wantonly punith them for the fihalleft fault, and 
to any degree, as they had no power of claiming the 
protection of the laws *, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


We muft not, however, aferibe to the’ difciplined 
inhumanity of the Spartans all the cruelties pra@tifed | 
upon the wretched Helots. Some of thefe may be im- | 
puted to a radical defect in thg political arrangements of 
Lycurgus, rather than to the autterity of life impofed 
by his inftitutions. By committing the labours of huf 
bandry, and the exercife of all mechanical arts, ex- 
clufively to flaves, ‘inftead of fharing them with, if not 
afligning them folely to an inferior order of free men, 


eg $7 Flue. Pit Zyeurg, 
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. who would have augmented the power of the flates 


and become its firmer fupport in every feafon of danger, 
he raifed up, in the accumulating numbers of the He~ 
lots, a formidable body of internal enemies; ever 
watchful of an opportunity to recover their frecdom, 
and take vengeance on their cppreflors. 


Tue jealous fears, and alarming apprehenfions, ne- 
ceffarily refulting from fuch a perilous fituation, made 
the Lacedsemonians have recourfe to many cruel mea~ 
fures for breaking the fpirit, and thinning the growth of 
the Helots. One atrocious expedient, or rather inftitu- 
tion, for the Jatfer purpofe, named the Cryritia or 
ambufeade, is too fingular, and well attefted to be 
omitted in the hiftory of this extraordinary people, 
though humanity fhudders at the recital. 


Tue public preceptors occafionally ordered fome 
alert Spartan youths, fele€ted for that horrid purpofe, 
to difperfe themfelves in the country, armed’with a 
dagger, and furnifhed with fome neceffary provifions. 
The better to execute their barbarous commiflion, 
they commonly concealed themfelves in unfrequented 
places through the day; and fallying forth at night, 
affaflinated all the Helots they could find. At other 
times, they wantonly fell upon thefe unarmed men, 
and unhappy victims of political jealouly, in the fields 
by day, and put to the dagger the ftrongeft and molt 
comely of them ®, 


Buf this horrid inftitution, (which is afetibed by 
Ariftotle to Lycurgus) and every other occafional ex- 
pedient being found infufficient to prevent the over- 
growth of the Helots, it was ufual for the Ephori, we 
ate told, in entering upon office, to declare war 


60, Plut. Fit. Lycurg, 
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ars 
againft them, and to maffacre them underpretence of 


law". 


Mucw honour is, however, due to Lycurgus; ‘after » 
every deduétion from the merit of his inftitutions. He 
is the only legiflator in ancient or moderi times, whor 
hhas made the breed of the human race anobjeé& of na- 
tional policy; and if he had paid as much attention to 
the moral, as to the phylical qualities of man, he 
would have been the greateft cultivator of his {peci¢s 
the world ever knew. For the age in which he lived 
he was a prodigy of civil wifdom, political fagacity, 
and military {kill. And his country foon experienced 
the falutary effects of his laws. They gave fuch:tone 
to the Spartan conftitution, that the Lacedemonians, 
lately a diftrated and divided people, began inftantly 
to aét with concert and vigour, and fecretly afj at 
dominion over the neighbouring flates. 
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Ipnitus, king of Elis, attentive to the progrefs of 
this ambition, and fenfible of his inability to contend 
with the Spartan power, ingenioufly contrived to fe- 
cure his territory, and promote the welfare of his fub- 
jects, by a.policy very differént from that of Lycurgus. 
‘Taking advantage of a tradition, That the Heraclidze, 
in bequeathing to his anceftor Oxylus the country of 
Elis, or Elia, and the guardianship of the temple of | 

_ Jupiter at Olympia, had confecrated this diftriés to 74 
the prefiding Divinity, he endeavoured to ihtereft all a 
the defcendants of Hercules, and even all Greece in S| 
its prote€tion. In order to confirm the received tradi- ‘ 
tion, and thus encircle is kingdom with a wall of ant 
fanétity, Re applied to the eee Apollo at 
for’ the renewal of certain games which h 
more angient times, been occafionally es no 

64, Briley Patt ibs ii, = 
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- the fertile banks of the river Alpheus, near the city of 
7 ‘Pyfa, in honour of the Olympian God. 


« . Tue minifters of fuperftition, ever willing to extend 

its fway, readily liftened to the requeft of Iphitus. He 
a obtained a refponfey,as favourable to his purpofe, as 
he could have withed. ‘The difcontinuance of thofe 
| Jacred games, he was told by the Pythia, or fuppofed 
, divinely infpired prieftefs, having drawn down the in- 
hee dignation of Jupiter, and of Hercules, his deified fon, 
, by whom they were firft celebrated, had been the caufe 
of all the calamities, with which Greece had long been 


i afflicted’. The king of Elis was, therefore, com- 
manded by the Oracle to proclaim a truce, or general 
, ceflation of arms, to all the Grecian flates, that were 


willing to partake in the Olympian feftival, or defirous 
of averting the vengeance of the offended God **. 


Investep with fuch high authority, Iphitus took 
meafures, for not only renewing the Olympic games, 
but conneéting them intimately with the moft folema 
religious ceremonies, and rendering their celebration 
perpetual and regular; eyery fifth year, orafter an in- 
terval of four complete years ®. And the fpirit of the 
times, and the genius of the Grecian people, happily 
confpired with the views of the Elian prince. , 


No fooner was the armittice proclaimed, than all 
men defitous of ,diftinguifhing themfelves by feats of 
ftrength or agility, repaited t6 Olympia. There hoftile 
animofity being laid afide, the fubjeéts of the feveral 
fates of Greece joined in one common facrifice to 
Jupiter, ahd cmulouily contended’ for the palm of 


© 6a, Paufan. Hib. «. 63. Td, tbids 
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glory in various kinds of gymnaftic exercife ®. And 
fo ftrong was the paflion of the Greeks for athletic 
competitions, that the Olympic Games gontinued to 
be celebrated with fplendor for more than a thoufand 
years; and with fuch regularity, that the Olympiad 
became the great canon by which the Greeks computed | 
time. Hence the rapturous exclamation of the .; e 

ed Scaliger; mm 








“ fhould think of celebrating, with fo much devotion, 
“ every fifth year, their Olympic Games ! Hail, vene~ 
“rable Olympiad! thou guardian of dates ang ras? < 
 aflertrix of hiftorical truth, and curb upon the wild | 
“ licentioufnefs of chronologers!—But for thee, all 


. - 
“ O How fortunate was it, that the ancient Greeks 7 
| 


“things would {till have been covered under the | 
€ thick veil of darknefs °’.”” ” 

; . | 

Tue civil and political influgnce of thofe games ~ 7 


upon the whole Grecian people, to whom their peri~ | 


66. The five gymialtic cxercifes moft celebrated by the ancients, 
and whith were exhibited in fucceflion at Olympia, wheh the games! © 
‘had attained their perfe& form, confifted of running, leaping, ‘ 
ling; throwing the difle or quoit, and boxing. Tothefe were ! 
im more polihhed times, two cque‘trian exercifes; the charioterace, Bs | 
and common horfe-race. (Puulun. lib. v, vi.) Iphitus is fuid tg have 
at firft revived only the foot-race, of adion ; fo called from the length 
of the courfe, which confitted of the cighth part ef a Grecian mile, 
‘or about ap hundred and twenty-five Englifh paces Sce Wellls . 1 
Sertat. on the Olympic Gomer, ot aust. cit. and M, Burettg, Memeirer | 
‘L'Academie Royal des lnfetiption et Belles Lettres. : . | 

67. Scalig. Chron. Eufeb. Chropolegers, in’ general, howeyer,- do 
<mot compute the Olympiads ffm the inititutian of the Olympic fefti- 
val by Iphitus, but from the twenty-eighth Corcebus_ ] 
is faid to have been victor i the foot-race, onc hundred and eight years 
Inter.) But as no memorial is any tranfaGtion in Greece, | 
either civil or milizary, during interval, Sir Maze Newton ; 
feems fully juftified in ftriking it oun and affixing the fume date to 
Selhcreomneeva 776 before the Chriftiansera. And bis a 
Fence: has here been followed, in preference to 
» odical 








RTE odital celebration, at Olympia, fupplied the want of 
—— “@comimon capital, and became aicentre of focial’ and 
. facred whion, aswell asa ficld of generous emulation, 

‘was great beyondsthe example of any fimilhr inftitution 
in the hiftory of the haman race *. But this fubje& I 
©" Shiai afterward “have occafion to illuftrate in tracing 
ogtels of fociety in Greece. Here it will, there- 
fore, be fufficient to obferve, that the in/itution of the 
+ Olympic feftival was followed by particular political 
advantages, which far exceeded the moft fanguine 
hopes of Iphitus. It ferved not only to protect the 
Tittle territory of Elis again{t the dreaded invafion of 
more powerful neighbours, but gave a kind of facred 
charaéter to the inhabitants, as the hereditary prieft- 
hood of Jupiter. War could never approach their 
country, without drawing down upon the impious in- 
vaders the wrath of Heaven °°. Hence they negledted 
t0 foftify theiftowns, and devoted themfelves chiefly 
to agriculture and the pleafures of a country life”. 
? . 


Bur the lands of every people in Peloponnefus 
‘were not, like thofe of the Elians, proteéted by facred 
warks, ‘Che Lacedzmonians therefore, in finding 
growth of their power, under their auftere infti- 
tutiéns, and in projecting the confequent enlargement 
of their territory, caft their eyes upon other adja- 
cent flates; and, after trying their arms and new 
difcipline againft ‘the Arcadians and Argives, who 


© 68. Sce Welt's Difertat. on the Olympic Gamer, fe. xvii. ct auc, cit, 
© 69. Strabo, lib, viii. 
qos Polybius, libiv. Nor could tity engage in oferfive svar, as 
swe learn from Phlegon, (ap. Eufeb. Chron.) without violn:ing their 
facred charatter. “Being difpofed to take fiart in fuch a war, they feat 
‘toDelphos to know the fenfo of the Oracle of Apollo. ‘TheiPythia 
anfwered, in the name of « Defend your own country, if 
‘attacked, until the return of the fifth year, which brings peace with 
its but refrain from war, being yourfelves the examples and arbiters 
_ Sof amity end concord in Greece.’ Phlegon, ap. Eufeb. Ghrea. 
wen 
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zésloully united in-defence of their refpeétive hours 
ed out 





daries, the kingdom of Melffenia was 
by the difciples of Lycurgus asiithe objeét of Spartan 
ambition ”. % 


* Le Ss 
Tuar fertile country, which lay to the weft of Lax : 
conia, and on the coaft of the Tonian fed, owas {till j 
governed by the defcendants of Crefphontes to wl 
it had fallen, as formerly related, in the divifion 
the conquefts of the Heraclide *. But neithera fenfe 
of this common confanguinity, nor a confcioufnefs 
that the people of the two flates were of the fame” 
Doric origin, could preven: the kings of Lacedemon 
from forging various pretences for quarreling’ with 
their Meffenian neighbours. Repeated injuries ace 
cordingly took place on both fides, and were repeatedt 


retaliated by each party, * » 
Ar length the Spartans, having fecretly completed’ Ane. Chr 
their military preparations, and bound themfelves by olaip. 
oath not to defitt from hoftilities until they hadaccom- ix. 
plithed their purpofe, invaded the Meffenian territory 
without any declaration of war; and, as aa awful © 
prelude to the projected conqiielt, took poileffion of 
Ampheia, a frontier town, after putting the 
inhabitants to the fword’”*, 
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Bis 
Rovsep rather than difeouraged by that unexs 
peéted blow, Euphaes, king of Meffenia, purfued the 
mott efficacious meafures for defeating the defigns of 
the enemy.  Senfible of his inability ‘to contend, int 
monians, he ordered his fubjeéts to take refuge in the 
fortified towns, and warch every opportunity of fily+ 


71. Jutta, Wb. ii, Paget ine 7m Lett. IV, 
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‘upon the ba invatlers of their country: 
For four yeats did he adhere to this plan of defenfive 
war, before he yentuféd to colleét his forces. At 
i Taft thinking the Meffenians fufficiently trained to 
ts atts, he pliiecd himfelf at their head, and led them 

yin the sapere of Laconia. 

a> 
at. ig gett with the profpeét of a decifive trial of 
(Olynex.t. ftrength, whieh they had fo long fought in vain; and 
of afcertaining, by a general engagement, the iffue of 
a tedious war, the Lacedemonians, who had remitted 
“their ineffectual efforts to reduce the Meffenian towns, 
 gagerly flew to arms; and marched to Meet their ex- 
‘afperated’ enemies with all the confidence of victory. 
The Meffenians did-not decline the combat. But the 
‘martial ardour of both axymies was checked by certain 
unforefeen circumftances Xby the fudden {welling of 
a rivulet, that interfected the plain between them, 
and the fubfequent interpofition of night. And next 
morning, the Spartan generals found the Meficnian 
€amp fo ftrongly fortified, that they judged it prudent 
home their ditheartened troops, without at~ 
» teinpting to ftorm it, 


Tar auftere fathers of the fenate, enraged at the 
pufillanimous behaviour of their younger countrymen, 

reproached them with the violation of their oath, and 
ordered them ‘again to take the field. The difgrace 
‘was felt by every order in the fate, and the moft vi- 
gorous mealures were taken for wiping it off, The 
whole military force of Laconia was'aflembleds and, 
after fetting afide.a fufficient number of free men for 


Ee 
I the internal fafety of the country, an offenfive army of 
) twenty thoufand combatants was muftered. © * 
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_pus and Polydorus, the two kings of Lacedemon, was 
coppofed by the Meffenian army under Euphaes, in the 
neighbourhood of Ampheia. ‘Though concious of his 
inferiority in numbers and in difcipline, the Meffenian 
prince refolved to give battle to the enemy 5 trufting 
for fuccefs to the intrepid valour infpired by patriot~ 
ifm, to the thunder-cloathed arm of vengeance, and. 
the gigantic efforts of defpair. Filled with thatsheroie 
fentiment, he thus addreffed his faithful fabjeéts, and 
the affociates of his danger: “It is not only for your 
“king and country that you are to fight, as the me- 
“Jancholy fate of Ampheia will inform you: it is for 
your lives and liberties, and for thofe of all that are 
“ dear toyou; of your fathers, brothers, wives, and 
 chifdren 7%.” 


Ar thefe words the Meffenians ruthed into a@ion, 
agitated by all the paffions that can inflame hoftile ani- 
mofity, or give perfeverance to fortitude. The Spar- 
tans, yetin the bloom of youthful manhood, received 
their impetuous antagonifts with the cool courage, of 
experienced veterans. But the Spartan phalanx, al- 
though firm, wanted ftrength to fuftain the colleéted 
blows that were hurled againtt ic by the Meffenian. cos 
Jumn. The call to exertion was not equal. Ampbj- 
tion, the love of glory, and the’ fear of fhame, were 
feeble incitements, in comparifon of the métives by 
which the Meflenians were aétuated. The ranks’ of 
the Spartans were accordingly broken by the vigorous 
impulfe of their more awakened competitors; whofe 
rapid fhock was irrefiftible. 
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1. alone can confers if enabled them again to form, and 
— — difpute the field with the feemingly vi€torious enemy. 
But during the momentary confufioa, the ftrength of 
individuals-had been tried; perfonal injuries and in- 
fults had been given and received’; and ‘the pride of 
perfonal’ prowefs was now added ‘to martial ardour. 
Eyen the contending kings were’ fired with ‘this paf- 
fion. Regardlefs’of the laws of war ot the diétates of 
huménity, man encountered man with the ferocity of 
the lion and the tyger, and with all the rancour of 
private revenge. The battie raged more hotly than 
ever. No quarter was given, no mercy was craved. 
The dying warrior {pent the lat effort of his ftrength 
in dealing vengeance, or in animating his companions 
to infliét it on the foe. The carnage on both fides was 
dreadful ; yet was the conteft maintained with una- 
bated courage by both, when night put a ftop to the 
bufinefs of death. And, what is not a little remark- 
able, neither party laid claim to viétory; but each, 
swhen morning appeared, craved a fufpenfion of arms 
for the purpofe of burying the flain”*. The Spartans 
afterward retired, without offering to renew the ftrug- 
gle for dominion; nor did the Meffenians attempt te 
lift a fword, for the farther eflablifment of their in- 


‘dependency 77. 


Bur although the bloody confli& was thus left un- 
decided} the ftate of the contending powers was very 
different after the battle. If the Spartans had not 
caufe to rejoice, they had great room for confolation, 
and even for hope. ‘They had loft the flower of their ' 
army; but that lof could foon be repaired by a com- 
munity of foldiers. The Meffenians had fuffered no 
Jef feverely ; and they could not recruit their forces 
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with the-fame facility. -Nor_was’this the only difide 
vantage under which that gallant people laboured. 


In confequence of the former inroads of the Lace- 
dxmonians, who had induftrioufly deftroyed the fruits 
of the earth, and cruelly cut off the huflandman with 
his hopes, the Meffenians in the fortified towns had 
been reduced to the neceflity of fubfiling upon un. 
wholefome food ; and famine was now followed by 
peftilence, its ufual'attendant, which rendered the ins 
habitants of the {maller towns unable to refift the re= 
newed affaults of the ravaging enemy. As a defpe= 
tate remedy for thefe evils, Euphaes ordered his peos 
ple to abandon thofe abodes of mifery, and take ré= 
fuge with him among the mountains of Ithome; in a 
place ftrongly fortified by nature, and which he fur- 
rounded with works that made it impregnable in that 
age ™. 


‘Tue firft public meafure.which the Meffenians took, 
after fheltering themfelves in Ithome, was to confult 
the Delphic oracle concerning their future deftiny, and 
the means of appeafing the anger of the Gods; they 
being fill apprehenfive of famine, and afflied with 
the contagious diftemper it had occafioned. The 
Pythia, who is fuppofed to have been under Spartan 
influence, replied, Thatthey muft facrifice a virgin of 
the royal race, in order to procure the interceflion of 
Apollo. The lots were accordingly caft; and the 
daughter of Lycifeus, fprung from /Epytus, the fon of 
Crefphontes, was marked out as the viétim. But the 
paternal affeQion of Lycifcu’ proved ftronger than his 
public virtue. Although the diviner declared that rea 
puted daughter to be fuppofitious, and, therefore, not 
2 proper facrifice, he went‘fecretly over to the enemy, 
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"PARTI." jnflead of waiting the ifluc of the captiousdifputte 5- and 
SS carried his daughter-with him 


Ararmep at this defertion, the defponding Meffe- 
nians were ready to fink under their fuperftitious ter= 
rors, when Ariftodemus, the head of a diftinguifhed 
branch of the royal family, patriotically offered to fa= 
crifice his amiable and undifputed daughter, for the 
prefervation of his diftrefled country. Butagainft that 
cruel facrifice new objeétions were urged. An en- 
amoured youth, to whom the maiden had been be- 
trothed, infifted that fhe was not at her father’s dif- 
pofal but his. And finding this argument difregarded, 
he daringly affirmed, in order to fave hig beloved bride, 
that the daughter of Ariltodemus, not being a virgin, 
could not fatisfy the requifition of the oracle; pro- 
tefted that the had yielded to the ardour of his paffion, 
although their marriage rites had not yet been cele- 
brated ; and that fhe was now pregnant, in confequence 
of fuck: ctiminal indulgence. 





Enracep at the impudent attempt to fix a ftain 
upon the honour of his daughter, and blind to the gene- 
rous motive, the indignant father flew her with his 
own hand ; and publicly ripped up her womb, in proof 
of her innocence *®. ‘That innocence was pathetically 
acknowledged by the fighs and tears of the agonizing 
multitude, who imprecated vengeance on the impious 
calumniator. The Meffenian priefts, however, de~ 
manded anothes victim, as this had not been regularly 
facrificed. But Euphaes, fupported by the voice of 
all the families of the Herculean race, declared that 
the command of the oracle had been fully complied 
with, as the blood of a royai virgin had been theds 
the manner of facrificing being of no importance™. 
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And his naturally brave people, believing their peace 
with Heaven was made, prepared themlelves refolute~ 
ly to defend Ithome to the laft extremity. 


Tue perfeverance of the Meffenians in this refolu- 
tion, and the obftinacy of the Lacedzemonians in pur- 
fuing their utter deftruétion, awakened more ftrorigly 
the attention ef the people of the neighbouring 
ftates. The Arcadians and Argives, who had long 
been jealous of the domineering fpirit, and am- 
bitious views of the difciples of Lycurgus, came toa 
refolution to fupport the king of Meflenia; while the 
Corinthians, a maritime and commercial people, whofe 
interefts did ngt interfere with thofe of Sparta, leagued 
themfelves with that republic **. 


In confequence of thefe alliances, the war in‘Pelo- 
ponnefus became more general. Emboldened by the 
prefence of their confederates, the Meffenians ven- 
tured again to quit their fortifications, and face the 
exulting enemy in the field. In the firft regular en- 
gagement, they gained an advantage over the Lacedwe- 
monians, but loft their gallant king. He .was mor= 
tally wounded in animating his men by his heroic ex- 
ample, and his body was with difficulty recovered **. 


Evrnass, having left no iffue, was fucceeded in 
the Meffenian throne by.Ariftodemus ; whofe valour 
and conduét juftified the choice of his fellow-citizens, 
in conferring on him the difputed fceptre. For five 
years did he baffle ail the effortsof Sparta to fubvert the 
liberties of his country; and, in one great battle, hé 
defeated the united forces of. the Corinthians and La- 
cedemonians. But the difficulty of fupporting his 
army in a country that had been fo long the fcene of 
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e “war, and which was Rill ravaged by the barbarous in- 
™ vaders, who were conftantly’ reinforced with freth 

. troops, drove him at laft to defpair. He ftabbed him- 
| felf on the tomb of that daughter, whom he had fero- 
+ cioufly flain**. 


Am. Ch. * THE Meffenians now deftitute of a leader, in whofe 
Olymp. Abilities they could confide, abandoned Ithome, after 
xiv. fuftaining a fiege of five months. The more refolute 

fpirits fought independency among their allies, in Ar~ 

»cadia and Argos, or in more diftan: countries; and 
the remainder of the people, difperfed over that terti- 
story, which was now become an acceflion to the king- 
dom of Lacedemon, were forced togfubmit to fuch 
conditions as the haughty victors thought fit to impofe 
upon them*’, They were required to pay to their 
conquerors, after taking an oath of allegiance, one 
vhalf of the annual produce of their lands; and,-as a 
smark of their fubjection, a certain number of both 
fexes were ordéred to appcar at Sparta in mourning, 
‘on the death of her kings and fenators **, 


Svcn was the iffue of the firft Meffenian war; 
after which Greece appears to’ have enjoyed profound 
peace, for feveral years, and an uncommon degree of 
internal tranquillity. Population rapidly increafed 5 
and the adventurous Greeks, not having fufficient 
-room at home, continued to diffafe themfelves in co- 
lonies. Befide> their fuccefsful emigrations to’ the 
enéighbouring iflands and the coat of Afia Minor, dl- 
feady mentioned, they had Carly eftablifhed fettle- 
“ments in the iflands of Cyprus, “Sicily, and Sar- 
dinja and in the fouthern divifion of Italy, after- 
ward pats by the name of Magna Gracia *, But 
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comparifon of thofe that faceeeded them. 


Tue Corinthians now founded iri Sicily the famous 
city of Syracufe, which quickly rofe to eminence, and 
became the capital of a wealthy and powerful ftate. 
They alfo planted a colony in the ifland of A 
in the Ionian fea; arid that colony foon fpread ii 
the neighbouring continent, and founded in Myricum 
‘the cities of Epidamnus and Apollonia®* Mcan-" 
while a body of emigrants from Chalcis, in Eubceas 
(an ifland on the coaft of Attica, and-early peopled by 
the Athenians) under the conduét of a Meffenian 
chief, and fupported by 2 band of his brave’but unfor- 
tunate countrymen, gave a beginning 'to the renowned 
city of Rhegium ; feated on the extreme point of Italy, 


which narrows the Sicilian ftrait**. And: 'Tarentuni, - 


no fefs diftinguifthed among the towns of Magna 
Grecia, was founded during the fame tranquil period, 
by a body of Spartan réfugees*. The circumftances 
Which oceafioned this laft emigtations are full 


curious to merit a short detail 
* 


Tur firft Meffenian war having yeaa: the 
yond expectation, the Spartan wives became inipatient 
at the abfence of theit hufbands; and teprefented to 
them, That the ftate would be rilided ‘unléfs Population 
‘was continued, fhould they even prove ultimately fae- 
cefeful int theit enterprifé. In order€o provide aj 
that danger, withdar Viblatiig the oath ‘by which théy 

ad bound thémfelves; at fetting cut off the fecond ex- 


dition “not to return home until they had fubduéd - 


“ theif éndmies,? thefe inffexible warriors eame toa fin 
“upp betaatea! “Phej fet back; with the’conttine of 
Re besa en yg en 3 in the atmy who Were 
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Sider the milicary age at the time the oath was taken, 
“+ and enjoined them to cohabit promifcuoufly with the 
married women °'. 


Tue boys that fprung from this irregular commerce 
“were diftinguithed by the name of Parthenians, in al- 
Jufion to the condition of their mothers ®. And _lit- 
tle delicate as the Lacedzemonians were, in regard to 
the integrity of the perfons of their wives, they were 
not fo devoid of all moral fentiment, as to overlook the 
public ftain in the birth of the Parthenians. After the 
clofe of the war, thefe unhappy children of luft and 
political neceflity were, therefore, held in contempt by 


“wthe conqucrors of Meffenia. As they knew not their 


fathers, they belonged to no family, ard could claim 
no inheritance, although entitled to all the other privi- 
Jeges of Spartan citizens. . 


._ Tuts defpifed and negleéted condition induced the 
Parthenians to affociate clofely together in youth; and, 
‘when they arrived at the age of manhood, even to 
Teagte themfelves in confederacy with the depreffed 
Helots. A plot which they had formed againit the 
State was difcovered ; yet were they treated with fingu- 
Jar lenity. Inftead of being punifhed in proportion to 
the degree of their criminality, they were only ex~ 
pelled the community ; and, in order to remove them 
toa greater diftgnce, and thus effectually | prevent their 
future machinations, they were furnifhed with every 
thing neceffary for eftablifthing a fettlement beyond the 
limits of Peloponnefus®’. They accordingly emi- 
grated under the condu of Philanthus, their leader 
in the abortive confpiracy; and, having croffed the 
Tonian fea, they landed on the foutl-eaft coaft of Italy, 
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and there built the city of Tarentum, at the bottom of, 
the delightful bay to which it had the honour of giving , 
the fame name™*. 





Arter the expulfion of the Parthenians, the La- 
cedemonians enjoyed almoft thirty years of public and 
domeitic peace. And during the greater part of that 
term, as well as during the ten years immediately pree ~ 
ceding it, the Meffenians quietly fubmitted to the 
hard conditions impofed upon them by their imperious 
matters. But their fervitude became, at length, too 
grievous to be patiently borne, by men who had not 
loft all memory of their former independency, or to 
whom any hope remained of recovering the rights of a 
free people, The boldeft youths of the fecond genera» 
tion, who had not experienced the calamities of war, 
and whofe indignant hearts beat high with martial 
ardour, looked therefore anxioufly around for a de- 
termined leader; under whom they might renew that 
generous ftruggle, in which their unfortunate fathers 
had failed, and glorioufly attempt to regain their ftae 
tion among the Grecian ftates. Such a leader they 
found in Ariftomenes; a young man diftinguifhed by 
every mental and perfonal quality that can exalt the 
charaéter of a hero, and who had the advantage of 
deducing his defcent from Hercules, through a long 
line of Meffenian kings. 


| 
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THE Meflenians, however, were not fo tranfported 
by their zeal for liberty, as to lofe fight of the diGtates 
of political prudence. Before they ventured to appear 
in arms, they privately fent deputies to gather the 
fentiments of the Arcadians and Argives, the former 
allies of the Meffenian itate. Both nations encouraged 
them, by the moit flattering promifes of afliftance, in 
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. 
their purpofe of throwing off the Spartan yoke, Ariftos 
menes accordingly affembled a body of his country= 
men, and attacked the Lacedemonians at the village 
of Dare. There an obftinate battle was fought; and, 
although the victory was left undecided, the Meffeni- 
ans weré fo much pleafed with the “gallant behaviour 
of their leader, that they faluted him on the field with 
the title of King °°. Ariftomenes declined the invidious 
honours of royalty, but accepted the office of com- 
mander in chief, with the appellation of Gencral; 
which, in that age, implicd a fuperiority in military 
prowels, as well as in rank, and in the conduét of 
armies. 


” ‘Tur Meffenians had no reafon to repent their ge 
nerofity, nor Ariftomenes to blame his moderation. 
They committed to him the whole conduct of their 
affairs; and he proved himfelf worthy of their coni- 
dence, by a guardianship regulated by the moft difen- 
terefted patriotifm, and diftinguifhed by atts of the 
moft exalted heroifm. Immediately after the battle 
at Dare, he performed an exploit almoft too bold for 
hiftorical credibility. Senfble of the influence of an 
aufpicious omen at the beginning of a war, he haftily 
travelled to Sparta in difguife; entered that city by 
night 5, and hung up in the temple of Minerva a thield, 
with an infcription upon it, intimating that Ariflomenes 
dedicated that offering to the warlike goddefs, from 
the fpoils of the Lacedsemonians °°, 


Tue fame of this adventure was followed by the 
confequences Ariftomenes had forefeen. It infpired 
the Meffenians with the moft romantic courage, which 
they difplayed’ in many enthufiaftically valorous 
deeds; while it filled their enemies, apprchenfive of 
having loft the favour of Pallas, with fuperttitious ter- 
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rors. Inorderto avert the misfortunes they feared, » 
the Spartans confulted the Oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos. The Pythia replied, That they muft demand 
a general from Athens to conduct the future operations 
of the war. 


No refponfe could have been more mortifying to the 
pride of Sparta; yet was fhe forced to make the hu- 
miliating requeft. And the jealoufy of Athens, al- 
though little willing to contribute tw the exaltation 
of arival’s power, durit not oppofe tho injunction 
of the oracle. But the Athenians, in complying, at+ 
tempted to defeat the end propofed by obedierce. 
They fent to Sparta a lame man, named ‘Tyrteus, 
who had never been diftinguifhed by any military ex- 
ploit, or invefted with any command; and who had 
hitherto exercifed the profeffion of a {choolmatter 97. 


‘Tre Lacedemonians, however, received him as a 
leader appointed by Heaven; and a poetical talent,which 
he poffefled, feemed to mark him out to them as the 
peculiar inftrument of Apollo, fent for their exaltation. 


MEAnwuite Ariftomenes, after having garrifoned 
the fea-ports of Pylus and Methone, had colleéted into 
one body all the Meffenians able to bear arms. And 
that formidable army of native troops was reinforced 
with fuccours, not only from Arcadia and Argos, but 
alfo from Elis and Sicyon, which had acceded to the 
confederacy; and by Meffenian refugees, from various 
countries, ‘The Lacedemonians had likewife aflembled. 
their whole forces, under Anaxander, one of their 
joint kings, and Tyrteus the Athenian, And the 
united ftrength of Laconia was augmented by the 
auxiliary aid of the Corinthians, the former allies of 
the Spartan ftate, and by the friendly affiftance of the 
citizens of Lepara, who had thrown off. the authority 
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PART L oP Ets", Thefercorsbined armies met in the large 
plain of Stenyclata, on the frontiers of Meffenias 
where, in three fucceflive engagements, the ficld was 
obitinately difputed, but in each of which the Lace 
dcemonians were forced to give ground, notwithitand- 
ing their dependence upon divine affiftance. 


Tue laft and moft bloody of thofe engagements was 
fought at a place called the Boar’s Monument. There 
both parties charged with the mot determined courage 5 
and the iffue of the battle appeared doubtful, when 
Ariftomenes, at the head of a c!.ofen band of Mef- 
fenian youths, attacked the principal divifion of the 
Spartan army, commanded by the king in perfon, and 
broke it or cut it in pieces. He afterward attacked 
a fecond, and even a third body that remained firm, 
and with equal effect. The Lacedemonians and their 
allies yielded in every quarter to the fhock of 
their antagonifts. ‘hey fled; were purfued with 
great-flaughter; and a decifive vi€tory remained w ihe 
Meffenians **. 


Tur rapid fuccefs of Ariftomenes, however, inftead 
of inducing him to relax his military efforts, ferved 
but to inflame his patriotic zeal, He not only fol~ 
lowed the fugitive enemy beyond the boundaries of 
Meffenia, but deeply invaded Laconia, and pillaged 
feveral towns. Aftonithed at fuch a reverfe of fortune, 
and humbled by thelofsof a gallant army, the Lacedemo+ 
nian kings, and the venerable fathers of the Spartan 
fenate, remonftrated againft the farther profecution of 
the war; and fecmed difpofed to permit the Meffenians 
to enjoy that liberty and independency, which they had 
fo glorioufly recovered. The fame opinion was adopted 
in, the affembly of the people, and approved by the 
allies of the Spartan ftate. Tyrsteus alone remained 
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